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D  I  A  L  O  G  U  E 

CONCERNING 

DECENCY. 


PHiloprepon  and  Eutrapelus,  two  Gentlemen  of  very 
good  fenfe  and  a  great  deal  of  learning  came  laft  May 
to  my  houfe  in  the  country  to  fpend  ten  or  twelve  days 
with  me.  One  evening  we  went  for  a  walk  to  pafs  a« 
way  a  couple  of  hours  before  Supper.  As  we  were  returning, 
and  about  two  miles  from  my  houfe  I  was  violently  feiz’d  upon 
an  open  down,  where  there  is  a  publick  road,  with  the  gripes 
attended  with  a  neceffity  of  going  to  ftool.  Oh  thefe  horrid 
gripes !  (faid  I)  they  plague  me  every  day  of  my  life.  I  wifh  I 
was  now  at  home ;  that  I  might  eafe  myfelf  in  the  neat  apart¬ 
ment  I  have  lately  made  in  my  garden  j  for  I  hate  to  do  fuch 
things  in  publick,  and  I  think,  Philoprepon,  I  have  heard  you 
fay  that  you  cannot  even  make  water  if  you  think  any  one  looks 
upon  you —Very  modeft  indeed!  (fays  Eutrapelus)  furely.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  neceffities  of  nature  muft  be  attended  to;  and  nature 
requires  us  to  empty,  as  well  as  it  does  to  fill.  And  therefore  I 
do  not  fee  why  we  fhould  give  ourfelves  any  uneafinefs,  when 
we  are  feen  to  do  one,  more  than  when  we  are  feen  to  do  the 
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other,  efpecially  if  the  neceffity  is  urgent.  Well  (faid  I)  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  cannot  hold  out^  or  rather  I  Ihould  fay,  hold  in  any 
longer.  If  you  will  walk  gently  on,  I  fliall  foon  overtake  you. 
My  bufinefs  will  foon  be  done,  for,  as  they  fay  in  the  fchools, 
nihil  violentum  eji  diuturnum.  As  they  were  going  on,  fays  Philo- 
prepon,  our  friend’s  gripes  muft  be  extremely  bad,  if  they  can 
hinder  his  joking :  but  pray,  Eutrapelus,  with  refpedt  to  what 
you  juft  now  faid,  let  me  alk  you  one  queftion  or  two.  Don’t 
you  think  that  decency  is  founded  in  nature  ?  And  don’t  you  ob- 
ferve  that  there  is  a  defire  in  almoft  every  one  of  retiring  from 
company  to  do  feveral  things,  which  are  not  only  lawful,  but  ne- 
celTary?  which  defire  feems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  inftindl  or 
(perhaps  to  fpeak  more  properly)  a  didtate  of  nature^  and  the 
fliame  of  doing  fuch  things  in  publick,  or  before  other  perfons 

is  a  natural  fhame,  what  nature  and  reafon  produce  in  us.  You 

_ » 

perhaps,  Eutrapelus,  (pardon  me)  may  have  got  the  better  of 
this  5  but  you  muft,  I  think,  allow  that  there  are  fuch  things, 
as  natural  inclinations^  and  natural  averjions.  Some  men  may  in¬ 
deed  have  fo  far  conquer’d  thefe,  that  they  feem  never  to  have 
been  poflefs’d  of  them  :  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  are  not  natural,  —  Very  fine  reafoning  indeed ! 
(fays  Eutrapelus)  According  to  you,  Philoprepon,  nature  re¬ 
quires  a  man  to  be  aftiam’d  of  what  nature  abfolutely  forces  him 
to  do.  This  is  an  odd  way  of  talking  furely. 

By  this  time  I  was  juft  got  up  to  them,  and  Philoprepon  im¬ 
mediately  faid  to  me  —  your  accident.  Sir,  has  almoft  led  Eu¬ 
trapelus  and  me  into  a  philofophical  difpute.  He  and  I  feem  to 
differ  about  the  foundation  of  modefly\  or  decency y  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  Jhame^  which  I  think  is  truly  founded  in  nature.  Pray 
(fays  Eutrapelus)  ftate  the  cafe  right.  I  am  very  far  from  de- 
nying  that  modefty  is  founded  in  nature y  or  that  it  is  a  virtue ; 


nor 
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nor  do  I  deny  fhame  to  be  natural  \  for  I  take  fhame  to  be  the 
nati^al  confequence  of  having  done  any  thing  in  itfelf  JhamefuU^ 
and  whoever  does  any  thing  vicious  and  unreafonable  ought  to 
be  ajhanid  of  it.  But  the  queftion  is  whether  Jhame  on  account 
of  indifferent  things  is  natural -y  or  whether  nature  requires  us  to  be 
afliam’d  of  any  thing,  but  what  difcovers  fome  bad  principle  hi  the 
mind  of  him  who  do’s  it,  that  is,  what  is  really  Jhameful  in  itfelf. 
Ought  a  man  to  be  afham’d  of  poverty,  which  he  has  not  by  his 
own  vices  brought  upon  himfelf  ?  I  think  not  ~  If  he  has  brought 
his  poverty  upon  himfelf,  it  is  his  folly  or  his  wickednefs,  which 
fhould  make  him  afham’d,  not  merely  his  poverty  confider’d  as 
fuch.  Or  do  you  think  that  any  man  ought  to  be  alham’d  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  natural  deformity  whatfoever  ?  In  my  judgment  he 
need  not.  And  the  reafon  is  very  plain,  becaufe  the  deformity 
is  iiaturaly  and  therefore  could  not  by  any  means  be  avoided  by 
him  who  has  it  5  and  fo  is  no  token  or  indication  of  any  bad  or 
vicious  principle. 

That  fuch  a  kind  of  Jhame,  as  I  am  fpeaking  of,  that  is,  a 
fhame  of  doing  or  being  feen  to  do,  what  is  not  fhameful  in  it¬ 
felf,  is  not  natural,  appears  from  the  different  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  we  read  of,  in  different  nations  and  countries.  In 
fome  places  men  are  not  in  the  leaft  afham’d  of  doing  fome 
things  in  publick,  which  to  do  fo  in  other  places  would  be  rec¬ 
kon’d  monftroufly  Indecent,  nay  would  be  follow’d  with  fome 
fevere  punifhment.  I  have  read  in  fome  or  other  of  the  ancient 
Geographers  of  a  people  call’d  (if  I  remember  the  name  right) 
Moffynians  fomewhere  in  Afia,  who  were  us’d  to  copulate  in 
the  publick  flreets  without  any  manner  of  ceremony.  *  And 

I  They  were  a  people,  which  inhabited  near  the  Euxine  fea.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  calls  them,  Mojfyni  —  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Dionyfius,  Diodorus 
Siculus, 'and  Apoll.  Rhodius  call  them  Mojfynom*  They  had  their  name 

from 
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they  were  not  the  only  nation  in  the  world,  who  did  the  fame, 
tho*  I  cannot  at  prefent  recolledt  the  names  of  any  other.  *  Anci 
you  know  there  was  a  confiderable  fed  of  phil6fophers,  very 
fhrewd  ones  too,  who  ridicurd  all  this  kind  of  modefty  and 
fhamefacednefs,  which  you  ftand  up  for.  2  Crates,  who  was 

from  their  dwelling  in  wooden  towers.  So  Strabo  tells"  us.  ciKovm^ 

^0  KOf  MctwoIhh^  zKuXav  ol  rm  7rygy<yy  L«  12.  p.  f49» 

dit.  Cafaub.  and  fo  Dionyf.  defcribes  them  —  Kotj  d  fAoos-wcts  ’ixfin  Ln^rtas  — « 
Perieg.  v.  ']66,  where  Euftathius  obferves  o  As  to  the 

indecency  mention’d  by  Eutrapelus,  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  authors 

* 

—  Xenophon’s  army  had  experience  of  it.  JV'  xcef  TcMi  iTul^cui  cdi  d 

\y,(pcu/m  vofASi  yS'  »jv  (ripKn  S7V5.  Anab.  L.  y.  p.392.  edit,  Hutchinf. 

and  fo  Apollon.  Rhod.  L.  2.  io2y. 

Oh^' ihv^^  oci^hg  uXb^ct  trvig  ag 

^tuiov  eiTu^ofJ^ot  vizi^iovTug 
MtV^vTzef  ^iA,cc^g  \wj^  <ptXoT>}7i  y^ycuxeiv. 

Pompon.  Mela  fays  of  them,  ^romtfcue  concumbunt  ^  falkm,  L.i .  G.19.  Diod. 
Siculus’s  account  of  them  is,  rodg  ^\y  yuocM%h  zrXi^cnx^Hy  ecTetvruv  o^mruy.  L.  14* 
p.  2^0.  edit.  Rhodom. 

1  Eutrapelus  is  in  the  right  in  faying,  there  were  other  nations  befides  the 

^toflynians  who  made  no  fcruple  of  copulating  in  publick.  The  Maflagetae 
did  the  fame  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  f^luv.  »Xb.uv 

cmc  ct(pcu>ag’  0  UXb-cgfi^  'rluo  t^k^Tvaug  'f  cUfAk^^g  (^em/i^g  |t4t- 

yyvTti\.  L.  1 1,  p.  5:13.  Herodotus  gives  the  fame  account  of  them,  L.i.  c.  ult. 

« 

The  Namafones  alfo  a  people  in  Africa  feem  guilty  of  the  fame  indecency  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laft  quoted  author,  yvujcuxtcg  5  yoy>l^cyreg  TnXbMg  i7rl}(^iV4V 

cwTtay  riiy'fAliiy  7rtiiuy'Tti\.  L.  4.  'and  Sextus  Empiricus  tells  US  that  fome 

of  the  Indians  \pradtis’d  the  fame  —  x«/  to  hifAs<n»t.  ytweuK)  *«/  Tti 

eivctf  ^xSy  Ttarf  x  ly^aly  Otk,  dvecf  yof^l^oyjeef'  f^lyvtu/^  ifv  ci^9C^o^ag 

d^.  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  L.3.  c.24.  p.iy2.  ed.  Gen.itiii. 

2  The  Cynick  fedfc  was  founded  by-Antifthenes  a  fcholar  of  Socrates,  as 
we  learn  from  many  of  the  Ancients.  Some  think  it  had  this  name  from  the 
place  in  Athens  where  Antifthenes  kept  his  fchool,  call’d  Cynofarges,  This 
Diog.  Laert.  has  taken  notice  of,  L.  6,  feg.  13.  But  others  think  this  name 
was  given  that  fedt  becaufe  they  made  no  fcruple,  any  more  than  dogs  do, 
of  copulating  in  the  publick  ftreets.  Thus  Ladtantius  fays,  ego  de  cy- 
nicis  loquar"^  quibus  in  ^opatulo  coire  cum  conjugibus  mosfuit.  §^d  mirum,  fid 
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one  of  them,  and  Hipparchia  his  wife  confummated  their  nup¬ 
tials  in  a  public  portico  at  Athens,  who  were  both  of  them  re¬ 
markable  for  their  good  fenfe  and  underftanding.  i  And  I  am 
fure  you  muft  both  of  you  remember  Diogenes’s  argument  for 
the  lawfulnefs  of  doing  in  publick  any  thing  in  itfelf  lawful.  It 
is  lawful  for  a  man  to  eat  his  dinner^  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  a 
man  to  dine  in  the  fireets.  So,  It  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  enjoy  his 
wifey  therejore  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  enjoy  her  in  the  freets.  —  I 
do  not  indeed  think  this'  argument  a  good  one  ^  it  is  a  mere  fo- 
phifm,  what  the  Logicians  call  d  diSio  fecundum  quid  ad  didlum 


canibuSy  quorum  vltam  Imltantury  etlam  vocahulum  nome7tque  traxerunt  ?  De  fal- 
fa  fapientia.  c.i^.  For  my  own  part,  I  imagine,  the  name  Cjmc  was  fix’d  up¬ 
on  this  fedt,  becaufe  the  whole  converfation  and  behaviour  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  who  were  of  it,  was  doglike,  impudent,  furly  and  morofe.  As  Aelian 
fays  of  Diogenes  that  no  one  car’d  to  keep  him  company,  ro  'rfoTru  iMy- 
oTi  >jv  <^£9?  /TrtotTlofd/jic  Kcif  Syoztgsf!?.  Var.  The  ar¬ 

gument  us’d  for  indecency  by  Diogenes,  and  mention’d  by  Eutrapelus  we 
have  in  his  life  written  by  Diog.  Lib.  6. 

I  — We  have  the  lives  of  Crates  and  Hipparchia  in  Diogenes  Laertius,' 
L.  6.  and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Hipparchia  was  a  young  Lady  of  good 
fortune  and  fafliion,  aud  might  have  been  marry’d  to  feveral  Gentlemen  of 
wealth,  honour  and  beauty.  But  {he  being  us’d  to  attend  the  ledures  of 
Crates  abfolutely  fell  in  love  with  him,  tho’  he  profefs’d  poverty,  and  was 
befides  humpback’d.  Againil  the  preffing  advice  of  her  friends,  and  Cra¬ 
tes’s  own  perfwafion  too,  who  told  her  of  his  poverty  and  lliow’d  her  his 
humpback,  {he  would  be  marry’d  to  him  ^  and  {he  thereupon  became  Cy¬ 
nic,  wore  the  garb  of  thefe  philofophers,  and  entred  into  all  the  indecen¬ 
cies  of  the  fed,  doing  in  public  whatever  her  husband  defir’d.  Tantum  Thi- 
lofophia  ^otuH !  —  Befides  Diogenes  Laertius,  Apuleius  has  given  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  impudence.  Dudt  Cynlcus  in  ^orticum.  Ibidem  in  loco  celebri  co¬ 
ram  luce  clarljjtma  accubuity  coramque  niirgtnem  imminuffety  faratam  pari  conjlan- 
tiay  ni  Zeno  procinBu  paUiafiri  d  circumfiantis  coronae  obtutu  magijirum  in  fecre- 
to  defendijfet.  Florid.  L.  a.  The  fame  fad  is  mention’d  by  feveral  other  an¬ 
cient  authors,  whofe  teftimonies  it  is  not  necefifary  to  produce.  This  Lady 
became  fo  thoroughly  a  Cynic,  that  Arian  the  philofopher  calls  her  another 
Crates,  •ytwMKai  L.3.  c.  az.  p.  4(53.  edit.  Upton. 
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Jimpliciter.  It  is  much  the  fame  as  if  a  man  fhould  fay,  //  is  good 
to  eat  beefy  therefore  it  is  good  to  eat  beef  in  a  fever.  Nor  would 
I,  Gentlemen,  be  thought  a  patron  of  fuch  monftrous  indecen¬ 
cies,  as  Diogenes  and  his  furly  followers  praftis’d,  and  vindicated 
upon  thefe  principles.  I  only  mention  their  pradlice  and  their 
vindication  of  it,  that  you  may  fee  that  all  perfons  have  not  been 
of  the  fanie  mind  in  this  point,  nay  that  fome  men  of  great  abi¬ 
lities,  underftanding  and  learning,  fuch  certainly  were  Diogenes, 
Crates  and  many  others,  have  ridicul’d  and  laugh’d  at  the  kind 
of  modefty  you  were  fpeaking  of.  Surely  this  could  never  have 
been  done,  if  this  fhame  was  properly  fpeaking  founded  in  na¬ 
ture.  One  would  think  it  impoffible  that  wife  and  learned  men 
fhould  argue  againft  the  plain  did:ates  of  reafon,  or  fhould  ever 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  their  natural  inftindls  and  inclinations. 
—  But  let  us  now  confider  another  inflance,  in  which  I  fuppofe 
,  you  think  this  natural  fhame  ( as  you  call  it )  is  concern’d,  and 
that  is  nakednefs.  And  here  you  will  fee  whole  fed:s  and  nations 
againft  you.  I  have  read  fomewhere  of  a  fed:  of  Chriftians, 
call’d  AdamiteSy  who  were  fo  far  from  thinking  nakednefs  inde¬ 
cent,  or  being  afham’d  of  it,  that  they  thought,  that,  whenever 
they  approach’d  the  divine  being,  they  ought  to  pull  off  every 
rag  of  their  clothes,  men  and  women  together,  and  appear  ftark 
naked.  i  Whether  they  endeavour’d  to  prove  this  to  be  right 

I  Adamites y  or  Adamians  are  a  fed  of  Chriftians  mention’d  by  Epipha- 
nius,  who  liv’d  in  the  4th  Century.  He  fays  they  were  call’d  Adamites  from 
one  Adam  the  founder  of  them.  But  I  rather  think  with  Monfr.  Bayle  that 
they  were  fo  call’d  from  the  firft  man,  the  father  of  all  mankind,  who  (as 
we  learn  from  Mofes)  was  naked,  till  he  fell.  They  faid,  that  as  Chrift  had 
deftroyed  and  taken  away  the  guilt  of  fin,  they  were  reeftablilhed  in  the 
firft  ftate  of  original  innocence,  and  ought  to  follow  Adam,  who  in  that 
ftate  was  naked  as  well  as  his  wife.  Their  place  of  worfliip  they  called 
radife,  I  muft  do  them  the  juftice  however  to  fay  that  they  were  only  na¬ 
ked,  when  they  attended  upon  publick  worfhip,  as  St.  Auftin  fays,  Nudi 

ftaque 
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from  fcripture  or  no,  I  cannot  fay,  nor  do  I  know  in  what  au¬ 
thor  I  have  read  of  them  — -  But  what  need  I  mention  a  parti¬ 
cular  fedl,  when  we  all  know  that  there  are  fome  whole  nations 
in  the  world,  where  no  parts  are  ever  conceard,  and  when  one 
fex  fees  the  other,  it  is  no  more  to  them  than  it  is  to  us  in  thefe 
countries  to  fee  a  hand  or  face.  No  one  is  aiham'd  for  being 
feen  naked  and  no  one  becomes  more  rude  for  feeing  another 
fo.  And  certainly  with  refpedl  to  ourfelves,  cuftom  has  a  very 
great  influence,  for  nature  no  more  requires  that  a  womans  legs 
fliould  be  cover’d  than  a  man’s  y  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  di- 
dlate  of  nature  that  a  lady  fhould  be  afliam’d,  if  flie  difcovers  as 
high  as  her  calf,  which  every  modeft  woman  in  England  is. 

Befides,  let  this  further  be  confider’d  how  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  the  fame  thing  in  the  fame  country  is  in  one  century  rec¬ 
kon’d  indecent  and  immodefl:,  which  in  another  century  carry’s 
no  appearance  of  immodefty  in  it.  In  one  century  our  Englifh 
Ladies  conceal  not  only  their  breafts  but  their  very  necks,  and 
if  a  Lady’s  handkerchief  is  by  chance  unpinn’d,  and  part  of  the 
rotundity  feen,  there  is  Immediately  a  flrange  blulhing,  as  if  flie 
had  been  guilty  of  a  notorious  crime ;  now  in  another  century 
the  flays  are  made  low,  and  the  whole  fnowy  bofom  is  laid  o- 

itaque  mares  faemtnaeque  convenlunt^  niidi  leBiones  audiunt^  nudt  or  ant  ^  nudt  ce¬ 
lebrant  facramenta,  De  haeref,  3 1 .  Some  accus’d  this  fedt  of  great  debauch¬ 
ery,  but  others  have  aflerted  that  they  pra^rs’d  great  continence.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  fettle  this  point ;  however  that  be,  they  did  not  come  up 
to  the  impudence  of  the  Picards^  fo  call’d  from  one  Picard  who  founded  a 
fedt  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  always  whether  at  home, 
or  abroad,  went  naked.  There  were  many  of  them  in  Bohemia,  fee  Bayle 
Didt.  V.  Picards  — I  might  mention  alfo  an  heretical  fedt  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  who  adher’d  to  the  dodtrine  of  nakednefs^  and  were  called  Turluplm.  It 
is  very  flrange  and  furprizing  that  this  fcandalous  indecency  fhould  have 
been  fo  often  renew’d  amongfl  Chriflians,  when  the  Gofpel  fo  ftrongly  in¬ 
culcates  modefly  and  chaflity. 
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pen  ad  iimbilicum  fere^  pray  does-  nature  make  that  immodeft, 
or  indecent  in  this  reign,  which  the  modeft  and  virtuous  pradlis’d 
in  the  lail  ?  Or  can  that  be  indecent  in  itfelf  now,  which  was 
very  decent  only  five  and  thirty  years  ago  ?  This  cannot  I  think 
well  be  imagin’d.  And  I  believe  there  was  as  little  fornication 
when  more  flefli  was  difcover’d,  as  there  is  now.  And  without 
intending  any  reflexion  upon  my  pretty  countrywomen,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  the  naked  lalTes  in  thofe  countries,  where  they  Jhow 
live  in  a  ftate  of  uncorrupted  virginity,  till  they  are  marry’d, 
as  commonly  as  ours  do,  who  will  not  £how  even  their  ancles. 
But  let  us,  Philoprepon,  take  the  cafe  which  introduc’d  this  dif- 
courfe.  Our  Ladies  in  England  are  aiham’d  of  being  feen  even 
in  going  to,  or  returning  from  the  mofl;  neceflary  parts  of  our 
houfes,  as  if  it  was  in  itfelf  fhameful  to  do  even  in  private,  what 
nature  abfolutely  requires  at  certain  feafons  to  be  done :  whereas 
I  have  known  an  old  woman  in  Holland  fet  herfelf  on  the  next 
hole  to  a  Gentleman,  and  civilly  offer  him  her  mufcle  fhell  by 
way  of  fcraper  after  fhe  had  done  with  It  herfelf.  Thus  you 
know  it  is  no  indecency  for  a  man  in  the  ftreets,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  women,  to  turn  his  face  againfl:  the  wall,  and  do  what  it 
would  be  reckon’d  very  immodeft  in  any  Lady  to  do,  how  load¬ 
ed  and  uneafy  foever  fhe  might  be.  Now  if  this  fhame  or  mo- 
defly  be  founded  in  nature,  why  fhould  not  a  man  be  afham’d 
of  fuch  a  thing  as  well  as  a  woman.  I  believe  the  Moflinians 
(whom  I  before  mention’d)  both  men  and  women  made  no 
fcruple  of  eafing  nature  both  ways  in  the  publick.ftreets  i.  And 


1  What  Eutrapelus  here  imagines  of  the  Moflinians  Teems  confirm’d  by 
Xenophon,  who  tells  us,  that  they  were  wont  to  do  in  publick,  what  o- 
thers  do  in  private,  and  to  do  in  private  what  others  do  in  publick.  Anab. 

L.  y.  p.  593*  dvTt?  iTnniiV)  7nitn<r4iU4/i  j  qsto 

mrs  [jtovoi  7t  ’dm?  of^ioc  «7rfg  «v  (Xir  ovref.  And  Apollon.  Rhod. 

tells  US  the  fame  of  them. 
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'Decency, 

.there  is  certainly  very  little  regard  had  to  this  kind  of  decency 
in  thofe  places  where  they  efteem  it  a  part  of  noble  liberty  to 
;  difcharge  where  and  before  whom  they  pleafe.  This  you  know 
is  truly  the  cafe  at  Venice  i ;  and  Tm  fure  you  both  remember 
the  proverb  which  other  Greeks  made  ufe  of  by  way  of  ridicul¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  call'd  Corfu  — 

Kvpct,  2.  Corey ra  is  free,  eafe  nature  where  you 

pleafe. 

-  This  is  a  liberty  I  find  you  take  to  be  unnatural :  I  do  indeed 
(fays  Philoprepon)  think  it  ridiculous  for  men  to  boaft  of  fuch 
a  liberty,  and  unnatural  to  make  ufe  of  it,  but  in  cafes  of  ex-? 
treme  neceffity  I  am  not  (reply 'd  Eutrapelus)  for  fuch  an 
unbounded  liberty  myfelf  j  it  is  what  men  of  loofe  charadlers 
would  abufe ;  nor  fhould  I  like  to  walk  the  ftreets  of  fo  free  a 
ftate  —  But  pray  do  not  thefe  inftances  prove  that  the  averfion 

Oasot  ^  £y< 

H  TTKiru. 

*  Oos-oc  ^  %vt  fA^iyoi^olig  Tmrvviiixiju  Kmec 

olytjciig,  L.  1.  V’’.  1020. 

I  At  Venice  you  fee  the  ftreet,  pillars  and  fteps  of  thofe  fine  portico’s 
perpetually  delug’d  with  an  inundation  of  urine,  with  {irreverences  fwim- 
ming  in  it  like  fo  many  floating  iflands.  This  nafty  fight  is  fo  far  from 
being  difagreable  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  account  it  part  of  their 
boafted  liberty  to  evacuate  thofe  fuperfluities  of  nature,  when,  where  and 
before  whom  they  pleafe.  This  is  fo  true,  that  the  Doge  himfelf  and  his 
attendants  in  going  to  St  Marks  Church,  are  regal’d  with  the  fight  and 
fmell  of  thofe  ordures  all  the  way  from  the  gate  of  his  apartment  along 
“  the  great  flairs  of  his  palace  to  the  very  Church  door.  This  account  is 
given  by  Mr  Blainville  in  his  travels  tranflated  by  Dr  Turnbull, 
z  This  proverb  is  to  be  found  among  Erafm.  Adag.  under  the  title  Z./- 
S^ertas  —  It  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned  Dr  Bentley  in  his  Phile- 
leuth.  Lipf.  p.  I.  p.  4().  who  calls  it  a  flovmly  freedom^  which  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks  laugh’d  at. 
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which  appears  in  many  perfons  to  make  the  difcharges  we  fpeak 
of  in  publick  is  not  founded  in  nature^  and  that  it  is  no  diftatc 
of  nature  to  retire  upon  fuch  occafions  in  private,  I  mean  of 
ture  fo  far,  as  to  produce  obligation,  which  I  apprehend  to  be 
your  opinion.  For  I  will  allow  you,  Philoprepon,  that  it  is  in 
fome  fenfe  natural  to  make  proper  places  for  retirement,  or  to 
have  portable  velfels  for  fuch  difcharges,  becaufe  it  may  be  call’d 
.  a  natural  defire  that,  what  is  offenfive  to  ourfelves,  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  put  at  a  diftance  from  us  If  men  were  not  to  re¬ 
tire  upon  thefe  occafions,  the  company,  if  there  was  any,  muft 
necelTarily  be  offended,  and  we  ourfelves  fhould  for  a  long  time 
together  be  offenfively  reminded  by  our  fmell,  what  we  had  been 
doing,  which  would  be  a  thing  very  unwholefome  as  well  as  dif- 
agreable.  This  was  the  reafon  why  the  Jews  were  order’d,  when 
in  camp,  if  they  wanted  to  eafe  themfelves,  to  go  out  of  the 
camp  and  dig  a  hole  for  that  purpofe  and  then  cover  it  The 
great  legiflator  did  all  he  could  to  keep  that  nafly  people  clean. 
But  I  can  befides  this,  mention  another  foundation  of  this  retire¬ 
ment,  which  may  alfo  be  call’d  natural^  and  that  is,  that  man  is 
really  a  proud  animal,  and  cannot  bear  any  thing,  which  feems 
to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  is  therefore  a- 
verfe  to  do  any  thing  in  publick,  which  betokens  infirmity  and 
mortality.  He  is  therefore  always  for  having  his  excrements  re¬ 
mov’d  but  of  the  fight  of  others  as  well  as  of  himfelf  —  for  it 
is  as  it  were  a  reproach  to  his  nature  that  food  fo  agreable  to 
the  tafle,  and  oftentimes  to  the  fight,  Ihould  become  fo  filthy 

I  “  Thou  flialt  have  a  place  alfo  without  the  camp  whither  thou  {halt  go 
‘‘  forth  abroad,  and  thou  {halt  have  a  paddle  on  thy  weapon  and  it  fhall  be 
‘‘  when  thou  wilt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou  flialt  dig  therewith  and  {halt 

turn  back  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee.”  Deuteron.  29. 12, 
13- 
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and  nafty  by  going  only  thro*  his  body  i.  And  therefore  we 
may  obferve  that  the  Ladies  are  greatly  more  afliam’d  of  being 
thought  to  do  fuch  things,  than  the  men  are;  as  of  the  two 
fexes  the  female  certainly  is  the  more  proud  —  And  I  really  be¬ 
lieve,  that  fuch  filth  and  ordure  proceeding  from  our  lower  parts 
is  the  reafon  why  St.  Paul  in  one  of  his  epiftles  calls  them,  I 
think,  uncomely  parts,  and  lejs  honourable  ^  —  for  furely  they  are 
to  the  fight  as  comely  as  any  other  —  Well  then,  as  far  as  this 
pride  in  man  may  be  judg’d  natural^  fo  far  may  the  fhame  we 
fpeak  of  be  thought  natural  too  —  But  if  this  pride  be  not  na-- 
tural^  yet  as  it  is  in  man,  it  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  fhame 
we  talk  of.  I  will  add  one  thing  more  to  the  purpofe,  and  that 
is,  that  we  may  fay  that  nature  teaches  us  to  retire  upon  thefe 
neceffary  occafions  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  St.  Paul  fays,  nature 
teaches  us  that  if  a  man  has  long  hair  it  is  a  fhame  to  himz^  where 
by  nature  I  cannot  fuppofe  the  Apoftle  means  the  law  of  nature^ 
but  a  confirm'd  cujiom  which  has  made  long  hair  appear  indecent 
in  a  man.  It  feems  to  be  exaftly  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  the 


I  This  opinion  that  human  ordure  is  a  proof  of  human  infirmity,  is  illu- 
ftrated  by  a  palTage  in  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  when  a  certain  Poet  in 
his  great  encomiums  upon  Antigonus  call’d  him  the  offspring  of  the  Sun  and 
a  God^  Antigonus  faid,  his  clofeflool  bearer  knew  better  Avrlp^c^  o 

"E^fAs^oTis  7JV05  dv  cu/tov  accf  ^ov  eliiti.yc^<StjovTogf  oh  rptxvTit  (httzv) 

0  ?^ximvo<po^og  (nwoihv  1(,  &  Ofir.  p.  g^o.  Francof.  i6zo.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
fon  why  a  newly  created  pope  is  put  in  a  chair  without  a  bottom  to  it - 

that  he  may  be  reminded  that  he  is  mortal.  See  Platina  in  his  life  of  Pope 
Joan,  his  words  are  “fentio  fedem  illam  ad  id  paratam  elTe,  ut  qui  in  tanto 
‘‘  magiftratu  conftituitur  fciat  fe  non  Deum  fed  hominem  efiTe ;  &  necefli- 
tatibus  naturae  utpote  egerendi  fubjedtum  effe/’ 

2.  I  Corinth.  12.23,  24.  Thofe  members  of  the  body  which  we  think  to  be  hfs 
honourable^  upon  thefe  we  beflow  more  abundant  honour^  and  our  uncomely  parts 
have  more  abundant  comelinefs  I 

3  I  Corinth.  II.  14. 
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cafe  before  us.  The  cuftom  of  the  country  we  live  in  has  made 

things  feem  indecent,  which  are  -not  fo  in  their  own  nature,  — 

I  think  what  I  have  faid  fufficiently  accounts  for  men’s  firft  re¬ 
tiring  for  the  purpofe  of  eafing  nature ;  and  fhews  that  we  need 

not  call  this  defire  natural  in  Philoprepon’s  fenfe  of  the  word : 
nor  does  it  really  appear  to  me,  that  there  is  a  natural  obliga¬ 
tion,  or  that  it  is  a  didtate  of  the  law  of  nature  to  do  thefe  things 
in  private  —  I  muft  however  afk  pardon  of  our  good  friend  the 
Dr,  here  for  pretending  to  interpret  St.  Paul,  when  he  is  by, 
who  has  ftudy’d  the  new  teftament  fo  thoroughly,  and  I  wifli 
he  would  tell  us  his  opinion,  whether  I  have  given  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  two  palTages  in  that  Apoftle,  which  I  jufl:  now  mention’d. 
What  you  have  faid  of  both  thofe  paflTages  (reply ’d  I)  is  agre- 
able  to  the  judgment  of  fome  of  the  mofl:  learned  commenta¬ 
tors  \  I  could  tell  you  fome  other  opinions  about  them  ^  but  I 
would  rather  have  the  fubjedl  of  decency  continu’d,  which  is  not 
affedled  by  any  interpretation  of  thofe  texts. 

If  you  have  faid  as  much  as  you  think  proper,  Eutrapelus,  up¬ 
on  this  head,  I  hope  Philoprepon  will  favour  us  with  his  opinion 
upon  it,  or  rather  his  arguments  for  It  5  for  I  know  his  opi¬ 
nion  already  —  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  Philoprepon  thinks  that 
the  defire  which  feems  common  in  men  of  being  retir’d  from 
company  to  do  feveral  things,  which  are  in  themfelves  neceflTary 
or  lawful,  is  truly  natural  —  not  natural  becaufe  it  is  natural  to 
remove  what  Is  offenfive  to  our  fenfes,  or  becaufe  it  is  fo  univer- 
fally  pradlis’d  that  the  contrary  would  feem  unnatural  —  but  it 
is  a  natural  defire,  as  truly  as  a  defire  to  do  good  to  others,  or 
as  the  love  of  our  offspring  is  natural  —  and  that  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  diftates  fuch  a  retirement  ~  v.  g.  That  Crates  and  Hippar- 
chia  afted  unnaturally^  that  they  behav’d  contrary  to  the  did:ates 
of  nature  when  they  confummated  their  nuptials  in  publick ; 

which 
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which  confummatlon  was  undoubtedly  a  very  lawful  thing  and 
quite  agreable  to  nature,  if  done  in  private :  fo  further,  for  a 
man  (when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  retiring)  to  chufe  to  eale 
nature  in  the  publick  ftreets  (as  Diogenes  would  not  fcruple  to 
do  i)  is  a  breach  of  that  modefty  which  nature  didlates.  But  I 
afk  pardon,  Philoprepon,  for  endeavouring  to  explain  your  opi¬ 
nion  which  you  could  have  explain’d  much  better  your  felf,  I 
cannot  fay  indeed  (fays  Philoprepon)  but  you  have  exprefs’d  my 
meaning  clear  enough.  I  have  been  very  well  entertain’d  with 
Eutrapelus’s  ferio-jocofe  diflertation  upon  decency^  which  I  lhall 
take  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon,  and  endeavour  to 
confute  his  arguments  —  That  whole  nations  like  the  Moffinians 
mention’d  by  Eutrapelus  have  been  deftitute  of  this  fliame,  is 
(alking  Eutrapelus’s  pardon)  not  the  leaft  proof  that  the  fhame 
is  not  natural ;  becaufc  I  could  produce  feveral  authors  who  tell 
us  of  whole  nations  which  have  had  uymatural  cuftbms,  and  in 
which  men  have  generally  run  into  practices,  which  all  civiliz’d 
countries  call  unnatural  and  think  fhocking  —  I  have  read  fome- 
where  of  a- place  where  it  was  common  for  women  to  ferve  up 
their  own  children  at  an  entertainment  2  —  This  I  hope  Eutra- 
'pelus  will  allow  to  be  unnatural,  and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
nature.  The  ancient  Perfians,  I  think,  were  us’d  to  lye  with  their 

I  We  are  told  in  his  life  by  Diog.  Laert. — 


zruiiTU  TTOiav  h  ru 

a  Ariftotle  tells  us  of  fome  fuch  nations  in  Aha  which  he  therefore  calls 

irrational  and  brutal  —  Aiya  Yi  rug  B-t}^iAg  (fc.  (pv^eig)  dov  rh 
clvB’^e’JTTDV,  xiyyai  rxg  Kunazug  civoifi^ll^ii(rz>c.v,  rot  zrcM^ot  «  oioig  <p9tn  hlag 

tSv  e67ryiy^i6i>(B/J6J:‘  t  ndvTvv,  r^g  fxh  u^oigt  r^g  'j  xv^^ecTnov’  rkg  JV  zxxiSix  At- 

v«^«y  x^nXoig  ag  ----  cwrctf  Ariftot.  Ethic*  L.  y*  C»()*  p» 

edit.  Lugdun.  1590. 
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own-  mothers  ' ;  and  in  fome  places  the  Ladies  were  allow’d  to 
grant  their  favours  to  any  ftrangers  who  came  into  the  country, 
and  their  hufbands  found  no  fault  with  them  2.  And  every  one 
who  has  read  the  ancients  knows,  that  the  moft  unnatural  of  all 
crimes,  for  which  a  whole  country  once  fuffer’d  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  was  allow’d  in  feveral  countries,  and  fo  far  from  being- 
punifh’d  that  it  was  not  look’d  upon  as  k  all  bafe  or  fcanda- 
lous  3.  Human  facrifices  too  you  know  were  very  common  in 
more  countries  than  one  4.  I  dare  fay  if  I  had  time  I  could  re- 
colledb  many  more  fhocking  cuftoms  and  pradlices  which  are, 
or  have  been  in  fome  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  Ihould  all  of 
us  allow  to  be’  unnatural  that  is,  contrary  to  fuch  dilpofitions, 
or  inclinations  which  are  truly  natural,  and  which  one  would 
think  muft  have  been  conquer’d  with  a  pretty  deal  of  difficulty 
— —  We  ought  not  therefore,  to  argue  from  the  pradlice  of  fuch 


any  more  than  we  ought  in  the  next  place  from  the 


opinions  of  wife  and  learned  men.  Eutrapelus  feem’d  to  lay  great 
ftrefs  upon  the  fentiments  of  Diogenes  and  his  filthy  followers, 
whom,  if  I  remember  right,  he  call’d  Jbrewd  Philofophers.  I’m 

1  Jus  eft  apud  Perfas  mifccri  cum  matribus.  Minuc.  pel.  c.  31.  Diogenes 
Laert.  fays  the  fame  of  the  Perfian  Magi.  See  his  prooem. 

2  Eufebius  tells  this  of  the  Gaetuli  Praep.  Ev.  L.  6.  c.  38.  Among  the 
Nafamones,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  the  bride  was  enjoy’d  the  firft 
night  by  every  one  who  was  at  the  nuptial  feaft.  L.  4,  c.  lyz. 

3  Sext.  Empiric,  tells  us  it  was  not  efteem’d  bafe  among  the  Germans, 

but  a  thing  in  common  praftice.  Hypotyp.  Pyrrh.  L.  3.  c.  24^  And  Xe- 
noph.  fays  there  were  feveral  cities  where  this  abominable  crime  was  not 
prohibited.  £y  rm  TnXiuy  yofjtet  chc  irtiwctwretf  7k7$  vgoj  rous  zreu^f 

filcug.  Laced.  Refp. 

4  Particularly  among  the  Gauls.  Cic.  pro  M.  Fonteio,  c.  10.  Caef.  Bell. 
Gall.  L.^,  c.  i(J.  and  among  the  Gallo-^grxci  in  Alia.  Liv.  38.47.  See  a 
differtation  on  human  facrifices  in  L’hiftoire  de  TAcad.  dies  infer.  &  belles 
lettres,  tom.  i.  p.  <)j. 
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fure,  Eutrapelus,  you  have  read  of  opinions  w'hich  are  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  nature  defended  by  men  of  great  learning  and  fagacity, 
and  fome  unnatural  vices  have  not  only  been  praftis'd  but  con¬ 
tended  for,  as  juftifiable  by  as  wife  and  Jhrewd  men  as  any  of 
the  Cynicks  —  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you  that  your  favourite 
Diogenes  himfelf  practis’d  coining  i  and  I  dare  fay  ftiffly  enough 
defended  it.  He  and  his  father  were  both  banifli^d  for  it.  There 
is  hardly  any  abfurdity  to  be  thought  of  which  has  not  been 
maintain’d  by  fome  learned  men.  But  I’ll  inftance  only  in  per-- 
fecution  —  Our  good  friend  here,  who  has  fludy’d  all  the  con- 
troverfies  in  Divinity,  has  I  dare  fay  read  feveral  learned  and  ela¬ 
borate  treatifes  in  defence  of  that  vice,  which  is  as  unnatural  as 
moft.  I  am  fure,  Eutrapelus,  you  will  own  that  it  is  contrary 
to  nature  to  perfecute  our  fellow-creatures  for  holding  principles 
different  from  ourfelves  in  matters  of  mere  fpeculation.  Indeed 
I  do  own  it  (fays  Eutrapelus)  and  I  take  it  to  be  as  unnatural, 
as  it  would  be  for  me  to  knock  down  a  man  I  fhould  meet  in 
the  ftreets,  becaufe  my  nofe  is  an  aquiline  and  his  is  a  flat  one. 
Well  then  (fays  Philoprepon)  I  think  we  have  advanc’d  fo  far 
in  our  controverfy,  that  Eutrapelus’s  argument  from  the  cuftoms 
of  nations,  or  the  opinions  of  fome  learned  and  fagacious  men, 
is  not  to  our  purpofe :  for  fome  nations,  as  well  as  private  per- 
fons  of  fenfe  and  learning  may  have  effac’d  that  modefly  and 
fhame,  which  is  agreable  to  nature,  as  we  fee  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  with  refpedl  to  humanity,  and  mercy  which  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  And  therefore  fuch  nations  have  been  always  e- 

fteem’d  brutal  and  favage  by  others,  who  were  more  civiliz’d  : 
and  if  I  remember  the  ftory  right,  when  Crates  and  Hipparchia 

I  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  tells  us  this  of  him  from  an 
ancient  writer.  Suidas  alfo  fays  the  fame.  v. 
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were  about  to  confummate  their  nuptials  in  the  portico  in  fight 
of  many  ftanders  by,  a  young  man  one  of  his  own  difciples, 
who  I  fuppofe  would  have  argu’d  for  the  lawfulnefs  of  their  im¬ 
pudence,  could  neverthelefs  not  bear  the  fight  ^  it  fhock’d  him 
and  he  thereupon  threw  a  cloak  over  them.  The  youiig 
name  I  have  forgot  i.  In  this  cafe  you  fee  nature  recurr’d  not- 
withflanding  all  the  philofophy,  or  rather  impudence,  which 
Crates  had  taught  him.  And  with  refpedt  to  the  point  'of  ea* 
fing  nature  I  am  fure  Eutrapelus  himfelf  whatever  he  may  fay 
difputandi  gratia  would  be  greatly  fhock’d  to  fee  it  perpetually 
done  in  publick  by  men  and  women,  jufl:  as  they  had  occafion. 
It  is  contrary  to  nature  and  reafon  to  do  fo,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
contrary  to  nature  and  reafon  to  expofe  our  fecret  parts  to  pub- 
lick  view.  And.  that  this  is  unnatural  appears  from  the  very 
name  given  to  thofe  parts  in  almoft  all  languages  of  the  world 
— - 1  fhall  only  inftance  in  Latin  and  Greek  —  They  are  call’d 
verenda^  or  veretrum^  and  ,«iJc/a-,  merely  from  it’s  being  a  thing 
fhameful  in  itfelf  to  difcover  them  ^ .  The  very  names  then  of 
thefe  parts  fhow  the  fenfe  moft  nations  have  of  modefty  and  de¬ 
cency  —  Now  it  is  natural  to  hide  our  obfcene  parts  from  pub- 

I  The  young  man^s  name  was  Zeno  as  we  are  told  by  Apuleius  in  Flori- 
dis  —  fee  the  quotation  from  him  in  the  notes  to  page  5. 

a  Vudenda  quia  pudet  modeftos  nudare.  Verenda  vel  veretru^  quia  natura 
veretur  nudare  —  Alhix,  quia  pudor  naturalis  vetat  nudare  — To  this 
purpofe  it  is  very  well  exprefsM  in  Petrdnius  c.  32.*  farte  corf  oris  quam^ 
ne  ad  cognitlonem  quidem  admittere  feverlorls  not  a  homines  fo/ent  —  many  learn¬ 
ed  men  have  thought  cognitlonem  wrong,  and  therefore  fome  read  cogltatlo- 
ficm  —  But  the  true  word  is  cenfpiclonem^  which  the  tratifcribers  did  not  un»- 
derftand,  tho’  it  is  ufed  by  Varfo.  2.  Temfhm  facwnt  augures  cohffh- 
clone — Then  the  palTage  is  illuftrated  by  what  Origen  fays  againft  Celfus,  the 
tranflation  is  thus  —  mullerem  mmen  tmclfere  per  eas  partes  quas  confflcere 
nefas  pudens  vir  ducat. 
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lick  view,  it  is  natural  to  retire  for  the  fake  of  eafing  nature. 
And  this  is  the  chief  reafon  for  the  Jewifh  Law,  of  going  out 
of  the  camp  for  this  purpofe ;  for  God  gives  this  reafon  for  his 
prohibiting  Heps  to  the  altar  that  the  priefl  might  not  difcover 
his  nakednefs,  as  at  that  time  they  wore  no  breeches,  tho*  I  can¬ 
not  but  fay,  that  the  reafon  mention'd  by  Eutrapelus  may  be  an¬ 
other,  which  the  great  Legiflator  had  in  view,  viz.  the  keeping 

that  nafty  people  fweet  and  clean  i - In  that  fyflem  of  laws 

very  great  regard  is  had  to  modefly  and  decency ;  and  I  would 
have  it  obferv'd  (becaufe  it  greatly  confirms  my  opinion)  that 
in  whatever  country  decency  is  moft  regarded,  wherever  mode- 
fly  moft  flourifhes,  there  you  always  fee  virtue  of  every  kind 
moft  abound.  Thus,  you  know,  the  Perfians  never  even  made 
water  in  company,  and  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  the  being 
feen  either  going  to^  or  frorn^  the  proper  places  of  re¬ 

tirement  2.  And  they  certainly  had  more  virtue  and  integrity 
among  them  than  any  heathen  nation  upon  earth.  And  the  rea¬ 
fon  is  plain  why  it  fhould  be  fo,  becaufe  by  this  decency  many 
temptations  are  avoided,  which  indecency  expofes  men  to  -—To 


1  Neither  flialt  thou  go  up  by  fteps  unto  mine  altar  that  thy  nakednefs 
be  not  difcovered  thereon.  Exod.  20.  2^. 

2  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  neither  made  water  nor  vomited  in  com¬ 
pany  —‘T(pi  chc  'ifAiTctj  ctwoy  L«  I.  C. 

^  yyy  Ifi  Kctf  ro  ^^Trluciv  xecf  to  to  (^VTiig  eu%^oy  ^ 

£7:  TO  lovTU.  (pxvi^ov  H  tS  yi  Kctj  Tivog  TOiirH.  XeT!»  Kfg.  ;r. 

p.i8.  Eutrapelus  might  have  taken  notice  of  the  modefty  of  the  Romans 
amongft  whom  it  was  not  reckon’d  right  for  fathers  to  bath  with  their 
fons  after  they  were  come  to  a  fl:at;e  of  puberty.  Nojiro  quldem  more  cum  fa-- 
rentlbus  "^uheres  cum  focerls  generi  non  lavantur  ^  Qaq,  Offic.  L.  i.  c. 
in  which  chapter  are  many  excellent  things  againft  indecency  and  obfcce- 
nity.  Ammian.  Marc,  fays,  nec  ftando  mingens  nec  ad  requifita  naturae  fe- 
cede  ns  facile  vifitur  Perfa.  L.  25.  c.  d. 
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allow  of  vague  copulation  in  any  country  is  manifeftly  contrary 
to  nature^  on  the  fuppofition  of  it’s  being  agreable  to  naturCy  that 
civil  focieties  Ihould  be  kept  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  bell  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  the  individuals  —  Now  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  great  inlet  to  this  for  men  and  women  promif- 
cuoully  to  eafe  nature  together,  or  to  difcover  to  one  another 
what  we  now  endeavour  to  conceal.  And  if  we  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  law  of  nature  to  indulge  to  venereal  pleafure  any  o- 
therwife  than  in  the  Hate  of  matrimony,  we  are  forbid  to  en¬ 
courage  one  another’s  lull,  or  by  any  means  lay  incentives  be- 
'  fore  others which  we  Ihould  be  perpetually  doing,  if  we  per¬ 
petually  eas’d  nature  in  publick.  Men  by  feeing  women,  and  wo¬ 
men  by  feeing  men  in  thofe  circumltances  and  in  fuch  a  litua- 
tion  would  have  their  paffions  raised  and  might  fometimes  be 
fuddenly  hurry ’d  by  the  violence  of  their  lull,  thus  fet  on  lire, 
to  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  do  what  in  cooler  thoughts 
they  would  judge  iniquitous  and  wicked.  In  Ihort,  without  the 
decency  I  am  fpeaking  of  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  conti¬ 
nence  and  challity ;  rapes,  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  unclean- 
nefs  would  appear  at  noon  day,  and  be  common  in  our  publick 
llreets.  I  think  there  can  be  no  difpute  that  nature  didlates  to 
us,  that  we  prevent  thefe  things  if  poflible,  and  therefore  the 
giving  encouragement  to  them  is  contrary  to  nature.  According¬ 
ly  it  has  from  the  very  beginning  (I  believe)  been  a  cullom  in 
all  civiliz’d  nations  of  the  world  to  have  places  of  retirement  for 
the  ealing  nature  in  5  and  men  and  women  have  not  in  any  fuch 
countries  been  us’d  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluities  of  nature  in 
company.  The  Moffinians  mention’d  by  Eutrapelus  were  a  fil¬ 
thy,  illbred  people,  and  defpis’d  by  all  others ;  and  as  for  the 
Jhrewd  philofophers,  who  behav’d  with  fo  great  freedom,  the 
contempt  moll  people  had  for  them  is  manifell  by  the  common 

name 
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name  they  were  call’d  by:  for  amongft  the  ancients  no  name 
could  be  a  greater  mark  of  contempt  than  what  was  borrow’d 
from  a  T>og^  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read  Homer,  .And  in 
all  countries  and  languages  Dog  is  a  name  of  contempt.  I  have 
then,  Eutrapelus,  of  my  opinion  that  nature  dictates  the  decency 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  all  the  polite  and  well-bred  people  in 
the  world.  On  the  other  fide  are  fome  barbarous,  rude  nations, 
or  fome  contemptible,  impudent,  unmannerly  philofophers.  As 
for  the  two  reafons  you  mention’d,  which  you  think  introduc’d 
retirement  from  company  upon  thefe  neceflary  occafions,  name¬ 
ly,  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  excrements,  and  the  natural  pride  of 
man,  I  will  allow  that  they  have  had  great  influence  this  way; 
but  yet  it  will  not  from  hence  follow  that  this  retirement  is  not 
founded  in  a  diftate  of  nature,  or  that  nature  has  not  prohibited 
the  doing  fuch  things  in  publick  without  an  abfolute  and  mani- 
feft  neceflity.  I  have  now,  I  think,  faid  enough  in  defence  of 
my  opinion  upon  this  head  —  and  am  afraid  that  the  gravity  of 
my  difcourfe  has  made  it  feem  tedious  to  you  — —  I  wifh  now, 
Eutrapelus,  that  our  good  friend  here  would  give  us  his  opinion 
of  this  matter,  or  ad:  as  moderator  between  us  —  we  are  almoft 
at  home  (reply’d  I)  and  therefore  if  I  had  a  mind  to  fay  any 
thing  upon  the  fubjedl,  we  have  not  time  at  prefent :  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  not  capable  of  adding  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice  to  what  has  been  already  faid.  We  all  agree  in  this,(l’m 
perfwaded)  that  decency  with  refped:  to  the  points  treated  of  is 
in  itfelf  quite  reafonable  and  therefore  agreable  to  nature^  that 
the  contrary  is  unreaforiable  and  would  be  produd:ive  of  very 
bad  and  mifchievous  effedis  —  I  am  fure  that  I  am  greatly  o- 
blig’d  to  you  both  for  my  entertainment ;  and  I  would  at  any 
time  bear  a  fit  of  the  gripes  if  I  thought  it  would  end  fo  well. 
The  fubjed:  has  been  more  diverting  to  me  than  you  can  ima- 
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gine,  and  your  difcourfe  will  be  of  more  ufe  to  me  than  you 
think  of. 

You  know  that  I  belong  to  a  club  of  Antiquarians  at  which 
by  turns  we  read  le£hxres  once  a  fortnight  upon  fome  point  of 

Antiquity - 1  have  had  fome  time  by  me  a  differtation  upon 

the  antiquity  of  boghoufeSy  clofejioolsy  and  other  vejfels  us*d  for  the 
reception  of  human  excrements  5  this  I  defign’d  to  read  at  our 
next  meeting.  Now  I  hope  I  fliall  be  able  to  recoiled:  what  you 
two  have  faid ;  and  if  you  will  but  tell  me  what  was  faid  while 
I  ftaid  behind,  I  will  put  it  all  together,  which  will  compleat  the 
dialogue ;  and  I  will  add  fome  palTages  from  ancient  authors  for 
the  illuftration  of  what  is  faid.  This  will  ferve  very  well  as  an 
introduftion  to  my  diflertation.  Pray  do  not  mention  our  names 
(fays  Eutrapelus)  for  I  am  known  to  fome  of  your  club,  who 
may  perhaps  miftake  my  meaning  in  what  I  have  faid,  and  con¬ 
ceive  a  bad  opinion  of  me.  I  alTure  you  I  will  not  (reply ’d  I) 
but  I  will  put  fiditious  names,  and  before  I  carry  it  to  them,  I 
will  read  it  to  you  that  you  may  fee  whether  my  memory  has 
done  you  both  juftice.  We  were  juft  now  got  into  the  outer 
Court,  and  one  of  my  fervants  canie  out  and  told  us  that  fupper 

was  ready,  and  that  Sr  John - -  had  been  within  about  half  an 

hour  and  vvas  come  to  fup  with  us. 
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I  Shall  endeavour.  Gentlemen,  this  evening  to  entertain  you 
as  well  as  my  fmall  Ikill  in  antiquity  will  admit,  with  a 
brief  dilTertation  concerning  the  antiquity  of  places  of  retire^ 
ment  for  the  eafing  of  nature  in^  as  well  as  of  clofeftools  and 
other  n)ejfels  made  ufe  of  for  the  reception  of  human  excrements. 

I  cannot  find,  by  the  lift  of  all  the  learned  ledtures  which  have 
'  been  read  before  this  ingenious  fociety,  that  this  fubjedl  has  been 
ever  handled,  which  I  very  much  wonder  at.  I  find  indeed  that 
one  Gentleman  entertain’d  the  fociety  before  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  member  of  it  with  a  diflertation  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
earthern-ware^  in  which  I  am  perfwaded  that  he  muft  have  men¬ 
tion’d  clofeftool  pans  and  chamber  pots,  which  were  at  firft  moft 
undoubtedly  made  of  earth  — —  But  I  fuppofe  thefe  were  only 
mention’d  by  the  by.  And  I  muft  fay  that  I  have  not  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  my  ftudies  met  with  any  dilTertation  written  upon  this 
fubjedl,  which  is  as  worthy  of  our  confideration  as  any  point  of 
antiquity  whatfoever. 
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That  men  very  early  had  places  of  retirement  built  or  fet  a- 
part  for  the  eafing  of  nature  in,  and  that  they  had  likewife  vef- 
fels  of  the  fame  kind  or  however  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  our 
clofeftool-pans,  and  chamber-pots  and  bed-pans,  may  be  made 
out 'beyond  dilpute.  Nature  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
taught  men  the  decency  of  retiring  in  order  to  eafe  themfelves, 
and  conveniency  very  foon  taught  them  the  ufe  of  particular  a- 
partments  to  retire  to. ' 

It  is  generally  thought  that  our  firll:  parents  were  blefs'd  not 
only  with  fouls  but  bodies  too,  greatly  fuperior  for  their  excel¬ 
lence  and  perfection  to  thofe  of  any  of  their  defcendants  what- 

foever - But  thefe  extremely  beautiful  and  perfeCt  bodies  even 

at  firft  wanted  daily  recruits  of  victuals  and  drink ;  for  as  foon 
as  God  had  made  them  he  gave  them  the  herbs  and  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  meat,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  proved  a  temptation 
by  it’s  appearing  to  be  good  for  food.  Their  bodies  then  feem 
to  have  been  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  frail  materials  with  ours, 
and  to  have  had  the  fame  limbs  and  members,  the  like  fluids 
,  and  folids  as  we  have,  and  which  were  to  ferve  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofes  that  ours  do.  As  then  their  mouths  ferv’d  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  foodj  their  ftomach  was  for  digeftion,  and  the  guts  for 
the  conveyance  of  what  was  not  necelTary  for  their  nutrition, 
which  was  to  be  carry’d  off.  What  thus  pafles  thro’  the  body 
we  call  excrements :  The  fmell  of  which  is  very  difagreable,  and 
for  that  reafon  among  others  it  is  that  men  in  mofl:  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  have  chofen  to  evacuate  thefe- at  a  diftance  from  company, 
that  neither  they  nor  themfelves  might  have  their  nofes  offended. 
If  the  excrements  then  of  the  firft  pair  were  as  offenfive  as  ours 
(  which  in  all  probability  they  were,  tho’  it  be  ftiocking  to  think 
fuch  a  thing  of  fo  charming  a  creature  as  Eve  was)'  they  had 
one  reafon  for  retirement  the  fame  as  we  have,  and  it  is  likely 

’  that 
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that  upon  fuch  occafions  they  parted. - The  other  reafon  for  . 

our  retiring,  viz.  the  fliame  of  difcovering  to  the  view  of  others 
our  fecret  parts  had  no  influence  upon  them  during  their  ftate  of 
innocency,  in  which  it  is  faid  they  were  not  afliam’d  of  their  be¬ 
ing  naked  —  but  after  the  fall  this  ihame  had  its  effed:. 

When  men  had  invented  and  pradis’d  arts  and  fciences  and 
built  to  themfelves  houfes  it  is  highly  probable  that  for  the  two 
reafons  abpve  mention’d  fome  part  of  every  houfe  was  feparated 
from  the  reft  for  the  ealing  nature  in,  in  which  holes  were  dug, 
and  veflfels  plac’d  by  means  of  which  the  filth  could  be  convey’d 
to  fome  other  place  —  We  are  told  that  the  fon  of  Adam,  Cain 
builded  a  city  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of  hh 
fon  Enoch— ‘  Now  we  cannot  conceive  a  city  without  houfes,  and 
common  fenfe  wou’d  teach  men  efpecially  in  hot  countries  to 
make  fuch  places  of  retirement  in  or  near  them.  I  cannot  prove 
this  to  be  fad  from  any  hiftory  —  The  only  authentick  hiftory 
of  thofe  times  is  that  of  Mofes,  who  is  very  brief :  nor  could 
we  exped  in  a  facred  writer  an  account  of  fuch  things  as  thefe 
are.  We  can  only  argue  from  probability  which  I  think  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  us  that  men  retired  upon  the  occafion  I  am 
fpeaking  of  even  from  the  beginning;  and  if  they  did,  when 

they  dwelt  in  houfes,  they  certainly  had  places  to  retire.  That 

\ 

men  were  us’d  to  retire  in  the  days  of  Noah  may  be  argu’d  from 
the  very  great  indecency  it  was  then  thought  to  be  for  the  privy 
parts  of  parents  to  be  feen  by  their  children,  which  muft  be  the 
cafe  if  they  eas’d  nature  before  one  another  —  We  read  in  the 
book  of  Genelis  that  becaufe  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan  faw  the 
nakednefs  of  his  father  and  told  his  two  brethren  without,  when 
Noah  awoke,  he  faid  curfed  be  Canaan  a  fervant  of  fervants  Jhall 
he  be  —  Gen.  9. 22.  The  firft  mention  which  I  find  of  a  place 
fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  is  in  the  book  of  Judges,  c.  3.  v.  24. 
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When  Ehud  went  to  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  in  order  to 
murder  him,  he  found  him  fitting  in  a  fummer  parlour  —  After 
Ehud  was  gone  off,  the  kings  guards  wonder’d  that  they  heard 
nothing  of  him,  upon  which  fome  imagin’d,  as  the  door  was 
lock’d,  that  he  might  be  eafing  himfelf  —  Surely  he  covereth  bh 
feet  in  his  fummer  chamber.  This  fummer  chamber  was  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  what  we  call  a  water  clofet  out  of  the  fummer  parlour 
mention’d  in  the  20th  v.  They  are  two.  different  words  in  the  o- 
riginal  —  and  what  we  tranflate  fummer  chamber  fignifies  proper¬ 
ly  an  inner,  of  retired  apartment  — -  Thus  the  Septuagint  tranf¬ 
late  it  by  TcLfA^Ao)^,  but  the  other  word  they  tranflate  vmfuov  — — 
which  is  properly  an  upper  room  but  which  in  our  tranflation  is 
called  parlour  I  am  further  confirm’d  in  this  opinion  by  the 
Syriack  and  Arabick  tranflations  —  The  former  is,  FortaJJis  ad 
latrinam  exivit  per  conclave  coenaculi  —  the  latter  is,  EgreJJus  g/? 
ad  foricam  per  januam  interiorem  Ofiander  has  it.  In  cubicuh 
coenaculi y  i.  e.  quod  adhaeret  coenaculo. 

The  exprefiion  of  covering  the  feet  implies  the  eafing  of  nature 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  befl  commentators,  and  the  rea- 
fon  is  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  graments,  which 
being  of  the  loofe  and  flowing  kind  cover  d  the  feet  of  any  one, 
who  bent  his  body  decently  for  that  purpofe.  Kimchi  upon  the 
place  fays,  it  means  tha't  he  was  making  water^  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  he  bent  his*  body  —  But  Jerom  is  certainly  in  the  right  who 
fays  it  was  ut  piirgaret  ventrem,  Bochart  has  a  great  deal  upon 
this  exprefiion  in  his  Hierozoic.  p.  678.  edit.  Lond.  In  the  book 
,  of  Samuel  we  are  told  that  Saul  went  into  a  cave  to  cover  his 
feet —  The  Septuagint  have  it,.  —  for  which  Bo¬ 
chart  juilly  reads  which  is  a  very  proper  word  for 

the  thing,  as  we  learn  from  Julius  Pollux  —  Jofephus  under- 
ftands  this  pbrafe  of  covering  the  feet  in  the  fame  fenfe,  for  he 

t 

fays 
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fays  of  Saul  that  he  entred  the  cave  alone,  iTr^tyoi^ivog  vtto  r  KctTct, 
(piaiv  —  the  old  Interp.  has  it,  diim  naturaliter  ventris  purgandi 
necejjitate  urgeretiir, 

Elias  the  Jew  tells  that  the  Hebrews  calfd  the  place  where 
men  eafe  nature  Mofab,  which  fignifies  a  featy  fo  eJ)>cc  in  Greek 
fignifies.  This  word  may  perhaps  more  properly  be  underftoad 
of  the  veffel  us*d  or  plac'd  for  that  purpofe ;  for  he  tells  us  too 
that  fuch  a  place  was  alfo  call'd  Beth  haichijfaey  \h2it  is,  domui 
fillae  Jive  Cathedrae  i,  but  I  do  not  find  thefe  words  made  ufe  of 
in  this  fenfe  any  where  in  the  old  teftament. 

The  firft  paffage  in  which  we  meet  with  a  word  which  we 
can  fay  ftridlly  and  properly  denotes  what  we  call  a  necejfary  houfe 
or  a  bog  houfe  is  in  the  2  Kings  10.  27.  In  that  chapter  we  have 
an  account  how  Jehu  by  fubtilty  deftroy'd  all  the  worfhippers 
of  Baal :  after  this  it  is  faid,  and  they  brake  down  the  image  of 
Baal —  and  brake  down  the  houfe  of  Baal  and  made  it  a  draught 

houfe  unto  this  day.  Lemocharaoth - the  word  fignifies  holes  2, 

Malvenda  a  famous  commentator  fays  upon  this  word  fc 
cat  latrinaSy  vel  quod  foraminibus  pro  fedibus  difponantury  vel  quody 
fercorUy  qucc  in  eas  egeruntur  ex  poferisy  ahi  foraminibus  exeunt. 

Jehu  then  turn'd  this  temple  into  a  publick  boghoufe.  Which 
word  bog  by  the  by  I  take  to  be  deriv'd  from  the  Hebrew  word 
bakaky  evacuavit :  the  participle  is  bokek  and  bok  is  evacuatio. 
Now  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve  that  Jehu  put  the  temple  to 
this  ufe  as  being  the  greateft  mark  of  contempt  he  could  put 
upon  the  God  of  it  —  Talis  dominus  tali  honore  dignus  as  Mun- 
fterus  upon  the  place  obferves  —  For  you  know  that  in  all  na¬ 
tions  except  the  Hottentots  to  make  water  or  to  dung  upon  any 

I  See  the  learned  Drufius’s  obfervations,  L.  9.  c.  2. 
a  In  the  margin  it  is  Lemotzaoth  in  loca  excrementonim  in  exitus  by 
way  of  eminence. 

'  per- 
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fon  or  thing  was  judg’d  a  mark  of  the  highefl:  contempt :  and 
therefore  it  was  particularly  unlawful  to  do  either  of  thefe  things 
in  any  place,  that  was  facred  or  religious,  fuch  were  all  tem¬ 
ples,  tombs,  and  fepulchres  —  Pififtratus  made  a' law  that  who- 
foever  was  found  eafing  nature  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  fhould 
put  to  death - This  illuftrates  a  palTage  in  Perlius  Sat.  i. 

V.  1 12. 

hie,  inquis,  veto  quifquam  faxit  oletum : 

Pinge  duos  angues ;  pueri,  facer  eft  locus ;  extra 
Mejite  ' 

As  likewife  what  Horace  hints.  A.  P.  471.  that  to  make  water 
on  the  allies,  or  tomb  of  their  anceftors  was  the  higheft  im¬ 
piety  — 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres - 

And  we  have  fome  inferiptions  now  remaining  which  forbid  any 
perfon  to  offer  fuch  an  indignity  to  the  afties  of  dead  —  I  will 
mention  two  becaufe  they  are  really*  curious  ones  — - 

HOSPES.  AD.  HVNC.  TVMULUM. 

NE.  MEIAS.  OSSA.  PRECANTVR. 
TECTA.  HOMINIS. 

This  you’ll  find  in  Gruter  p.  792.  i. - Another  is  remarkable 

for  a  curfe  under  which  this  affront  is  prohibited  —  ' 

L.  CAECILIVS.  L 
ET.  D.  L.  FLORVS 
UIXIT.  ANNOS.  XVI. 

ET  MENSIBVS  VII.  QVI. 

HIC  M 
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HIC.  MIXERIT.  AVT 
CACARIT.  HABEAT 
DEOS.  SVPEROS.  ET 
INFEROS.  IRATOS. 

Mabillon.  tom.  i.  Itineris  Italic!  p.  148.  This  Stone  was  found 
A.D,  1603. 

It  was  reckon’d  the  greateft  indignity  which  could  poffibly  be 
offer’d  to  the  Romans,  when  a  Tarentine  pifs’d  upon  the  clothes 
of  one  of  their  ambalfadors.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Nero  had  fo 
great  a  contempt  for  the  Syrian  Goddefs  that  he  defil'd  her  with 
urine,  ita  fprevit  ut  urina  contaminarety  c.  56.  And  we  find  from 
feveral  palfages  of  feripture  that  the  making  a  boghoufe  of  a  man’s 
private  houfe-  was  reckon’d  the  greateft  contempt  which  could 
be  caft  upon  his  meniory,  Ezra  6.  1 1.  1  have  made  a  decree  that 
whofoever  JJmU  alter  this  word^  let  timber  be  pulVd  down  from  his^ 
houfe  and  let  hm  be  hanged  thereon :  and  let  his  houfe  be  made  a 
dunghill^  i.  e.  a  boghoufe,  fo  Dan.  2.  5.  ye  foall  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  your  houfe s  Jhall  be  made  a  dunghill^  fo  ch.  3.  v.  29. 

The  contempt  which  the  Athenians  fhew’d  of  Demades  was 
of  the  like  fort,  when  they  melted  down  all  his  ftatues  and 
made  chamber-pots  of  them.  Plutarch.  lioXiriytct 
(p.  820.)  iicf.Tix(ioviv(rcLv  —  Accordingly  we  find  St  Paul 

calls  chamber-pots  and  clofeftool  pans  velfels  that  the  potter 
makes  to  dijhonoury  that  is,  defigned  for  the  meaneft  and  moft 
contemptible  purpofes,  Rom,  9.  21.  Some  veflels  are  «V  rtfriv — • 
fuch  are  drinking  veffels,  pthers  are  ng  ctTifictv  —  fuch  are  cham¬ 
ber-pots,  and  clofeftool  pans  —  The  fame  diftindrion  of  vefTels^ 
the  Apoftle  mentions,  2  Tim.  2. 20.  In  a  great  houfe  there  are' 
not  only  vefels  of  gold  and  of  fiver  but  alfo  of  wood  and  of  earthy, 
aiid  fome  to  honour  and  fome  to  difbonour  —  This  illuftrates  a  Greek. 

pro- 
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proverb  made  ufe  of  by  Themiftocles  when  the  Athenians  after 
having  us'd  him  with  great  contempt  and  ignominy,  call'd  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  chief  command  —  I  do  not  like  (fays  he) 
the  men  who  ufe  the  fame  velTel  to  make  water  iuy  a7id  to  drink 

cut  ofy  ot  Ting  r>jv  cwrriv  kclj  oivox^rtV  - ^lian.  var.  hift. 

L.  13.  c.  40.  And  from  hence  alfo  we  learn  the  meaning  of  a 
palTage  in  the  book  of  pfalms,  which  has  puzzled  fome  of  the 
commentators  —  Moak  Jhall  be  fny  wajlo  pot  —  pf.  60.  8.  Olla  ob^ 
lutionis  mea.  It  is  a  proverbial  expreffion  implying  that  he  would 
ufe  them  in  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  fervices;  fo  Ainf- 
worth  words  it,  ujed for  bafe  fervices  as  a  vejfel  to  wajh  my  feet  in. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  too  tedious  upon  this  point,  and 
that  you  think  it  long  before  I  return  to  the  temple  of  Baal-— 
Jehu  (we  find)  to  fhew  his  contempt  of  Baal  defecrated  his  tem¬ 
ple  and  made  a  publick  boghoufe  of  it  —  That  it  was  a  pub-  - 
lick  one  defign'd  for  all  the  neighbours  or  any  who  ihould  come 
that  way  is  I  think  clear  from  the  fize  of  it,  which  was  certain¬ 
ly  very  large :  ,and  from  the  cuftom  there  was  formerly  and  is 
now  of  erefting  publick  boghoufes  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
cannot  have  private  ones,  or  whofe  bufinefs  keeps  them  much 
from  home.  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  the  firft  of  the  kind, 
but  I  imagine  they  were  common  enough  before.  In  hot  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  more  particularly  neceflTary  to  have  fuch  common  pla¬ 
ces  j  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  under  greater  obligation  to  clean- 
linefs  than  men  in  cooler  regions.  And  therefore  cleanlinefs 
has  a  great  fhare  in  the  Jewifli  religion,  as  it  has  alfo  in  the 
Mahometan.  The  Jew^  when  they  were  in  camp,  were  requi¬ 
red  to  retire,  when  they  had  occafion,  and  with  a  paddle  to  dig 
a  hole  and  eafe  themfelves  in  it,  and  after  that  cover  that  which 
came  from  them  —  This  makes  it  very  probable  that  in  the  City 
they  had  from  the  beginning. publick  boghoufes,  as  well, as  pri¬ 
vate 
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vate  ones.  We  find  there  are  fuch  in  moft  great  places  in  the 
Eaft.  In  Conftantinople  at  this  day  in  all  quarters  of  the  City 
efpecially  near  the  mofques  is  built  a  great  number  of  neceflary 
houfes  which  in  their  language  they  call  adepkana  or  the  houfe 

of  fhame.  See  Grelofs  voyage  to  Conftantinople - We  read 

alfo  of  publick  boghoufes  in  the  city  of  Smyrna  call’d 
and  in  the  Anthology  L.  4.  p-  371*  edit.  Steph.  there  are  feveral 
epigrams  with  this  title  AyctSiov  at  'Zpit,ipyv\^ 

But  as  they  are  all  extremely  dull,  I  fhall  only  give  you  one  of 
them  as  a  Specimen, 


U^v  TO  (i^oT^v  oarcOTdAvjfjoct,  ^  n  TS'oXvoXZog  eJ&i 
K^vo^iVYiy  riiv  oAeore 
Oi  ^  Ti  ^  IxS'vig,  AtB"'  vTre^  "lyJ^v 

T^i\l/ieg,  7^  Ti  TOtry}  (ipdf^cOTog  iPooTTUTTj 
TiyvtTctf  ivS'd^c  KOTrpog,  S'"  oipoo 

OTTTTOm  ^HVdOXiVl  ^ihtTO  XcUUCCtvivi, 

Os|/g  Jg  yiyydxncn  Tig  or  a^^povct  poyjTtv  oodipuV) 
TvtxrctTia  T^v  )tmv  iTr^ioOTO, 


By  the  by  I  cannot  fee  why  fuch  a  place  fhould  be  call’d  by  this 
name  unlefs  it  be,  becaufe  men  are  never  in  health  who 

have  no  occafion  for  it:  —  or  becaufe  proper. difcharges  are  al¬ 
low’d  to  be  healthful;  In  old  Rome  Rofinus  mentions  from  O- 
nuphrius  Panvinus  144  publick  boghoufes,  which  he  calls  jL^- 
trince  publicae.  We  find  the  Latnnae  mention’d  feveral  times  by 
Suetonius,  particularly  vit.  Tib.  c.  58.  and  vit.  Neronis,  c.  24, 
And  there  was  one  in  particular  call’d  Sellae  Patroclianae  j  which 
had  ifs  name  from  Patroclus  a  Conful  in  Nero’s  time,  who  built 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick  near  the  Capitol.  This  is  fpoken 
of  by  Martial  in  the  12th  book  e.  78.  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  a 
man’s  going  to  that  boghoufe  before  he  went  to  the  Capitol. 

E  Cum 
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Cum  vult  in  Capitolium  venire 
Sellas  ante  petit  Patroclianas  - — 

The  proper  word  for  a  publick  boghoufe  is  forica  according  to 
Aufonius  Popma,  who  fays,  Forica  eji  fecejfus  publicus  in  quern 
onera  ve7itris  dejiciuntur^  a  quo  foricarii  appellantur^  qui  foricarum 
vediigal  conducehant.  And  he  quotes  a  paflage  in  Juvenal  which 
has  puzzled  the  commentators,  3.38. 

- Conducunt  foricas - 

I  was  us’d  to  think  that  this  paflage  meant  that  the  perfons  fpo- 
ken  of  undertook  the  cleanfing  of  the  publick  boghoufes  —  And 
they  are  faid  conducere  foricas  tho’  they  receive  money  for  it  — - 
There  were  many  in  Rome  who  were  us’d  to  get  money  by  un¬ 
dertaking  jobbs  at  a  certain  price,  and  hiring,  others  to  do  the 
wbrk  —  Thefe  were  call’d  redemptores  and  conductor es^  you  will 
find  both  the  words  us’d  feveral  times  in  the  title  Locati  conduSlt 
in  the  pandedls  —  For  inftance :  The  Cloacae  were  taken  care  of 
by  the  Cenfors  who  hir’d  thefe  undertakers  to  cleanfe  them  when 
it  was  neceflTary  —  So  we  read  in  Livy,  L.  39.  c.  44.  Cenfores 
detergendas  cloacas  &  in  Aventino  atque  aliis  partibus  qua  nondum 
ejfent  faciendas  locavijfe  —  And  in  the  fame  fatyr  of  Juvenal  the 
fame  perfons  are  foppos’d  to  undertake  other  great  works, 

Queis  facile  efl:  aedem  conducere,  flumina,  portus, 

Siccandam  eluviem - 

The  generality  of  commentators  differ  from  me  in  explaining 
conducunt  foricas  — -  And  I  am  not  very  clear  in  the  point  myfelf. 
—  Mofl  underftand  it  of  farming  of  the  publick  or  the  emperor 
the  tax  which  was  laid  upon  publick  boghoufes  —  So  the  old 
fcholiafl:  has  it  —  Foricas,  fercora,  hoc  eft  vedtigal,  or  as  Salma- 
fius  reads  this  paflfage,  Stercorum  veStigaL  de  ufur.  p.  529.  — - 

Forire 
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Forire  eji  pro  de  oner  are  ventrem.  And  thofe  who  rent  this  tax  (it 
is  faid)  are  call’d  foricarii  in  the  panded:s  tit.  De  ufuris,  L.  17. 
15.  Fijcus  ex  fuis  contraBibus  ufuras  non  dat  fed  ipfe  accipit^  iit 
folet  a  foricariis  qui  tar  dins  pecuniam  inferunt^  ite?n  ex  •veBigalibus 

—  Here  the  foricarii  (it  will  be  faid)  cannot  be  thofe  who  un- 
'  dertake  the  cleanfing  the  boghoufes,  becaufe  they  plainly  bring 

money  into  the  Exchequer.  But  fome  here  read  Fornicarii  which 
I  take  to  be  the  right  reading,  and  they  were  thofe  who  hir’d 
fhops,  which  were  under  publick  arches  fub  fornicibus^  of  the 
publick  —  See  Calvin.  Lex.  v.  I  think  it  looks  as  if  the  forica^ 
rii  did  not  rent  any  tax ;  becaufe  it  follows  item  ex  veBigalibm 

—  which  are  diftinguilh’d  from  contraBibus  in  the  beginning  of 
that  pailage  —  And  I  fancy  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  tax  upon  the  foricae  in  Juvenal’s  time  —  If  there 
was,  I  fuppofe  the  praftice  was,  that  the  farmers  rented  th^ 
at  a  certain  fum  of  the  Emperor,  and  oblig’d  every  one  who  came 
to  make  ufe  of  them,  to  pay  fome  fmall  matter.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  method  us’d  by  Vefpafian  when  he  laid  a  tax  up¬ 
on  urine  —  It  was  always  reckon’d  wrong  t6  make  water  againft 
the  houfes  or  walls  in  the  city  —  And  therefore  there  were  vef- 
fels  plac’d  in  a  great  many  corners  of  the  ftreets  which  paffen- 
gers  made  ufe  of  gratis,  till  Vefpafian  let  them  out  to  fuch  as 
would  farm  the  ufe  of  them,  who  demanded  a  fee  of  every  one 

who  madg  water  in  them - Sueton.  in  his  life  lets  us  know 

that  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  tax,  c.  23.  That  this  was  the 
method  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Burman  in  his  excellent 
treatife  De  veBigalibus  —  c.  1 1 .  Others,  particularly  Lipfius  De 
magnitud.  Rom.  L.  2.  c.  6.  thought  that  thefe  veflels  were  put 
there  by  the  fullers  who  made  ufe  of  the  urine  in  their  bufinefs, 
and  were  oblig’d  by  Vefpafian  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  liberty  of 
placing  them  — -  That  there  were  fuch  veflfels  we  learn  from  fe- 

E  2  veral 
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veral  paflages  in  the  Clafficks  —  Lucretius  calls  them  dolia  curia 
—  L.  4.  1020. 

Piili  faepe  lacum  propter,  fe,  ac  dolia  curta 
Somno  deyindi  credunt  extollere  veftem. 

Martial  calls  them  tejlae^  L.  12.  48.  8. 

\ 

yimBaque  tejla  viae - 

Macrobius  calls  them  amphorae^  L.  2.  Saturn,  c.  12. 

We  read  in  the  Pandeds  of  a  tax  calfd  Cloacarium ;  but  the 
cloacae  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  foricae — And  thofe 
greatly  miftake  who  think  cloacae  is  either  a  private  or  a  publick 

boghoufe - The  cloacae  were  ftupendous  places  under  ground 

contriv’d  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the  city :  They  wanted  fome- 

•j*  • 

times  to  be  cleanfed :  and  as  the  publick  paid  the  undertakers, 
there  was  a  tax  laid  upon  thofe  I  fuppofe  who  had  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  them  call’d  Cloacarium,  By  this  the  publick  did  not 
lofe  any  thing  —  When  this  tax  was  firft  laid  I  cannot  find  out 
—  But  we  meet  with  the  word,  L.  27.  §.3.  flf.  De  ufufrudu 
^i  quod  cloacarii  nomine  debeatur  —  L.  39.  §.5.  De  legatis  i : 
Haeres  cogitur  legati  praedii  folvere  vebiigal  praeteritum^  vel  tri-- 
butum^  vel  folarium  vel  cloacarium. 

I  have  faid  enough  (I  think)  of  the  word  forica  which  is  the 
Latin  word  for  a  publick  boghoufe  —  It  is  deriv’d  from  foria^ 
genit.  foriorum  thin  excrement  or  dung^  according  to  Nonius  Jler^ 
cor  a  liquidiora  —  And  Joria  is  deriv’d  from  cpi^v^  which  is  accor¬ 
ding  to  Hefychius  ^cf,KTvXioc  0  xaTco  t^v  i.  e.  anus.  So  (pofvm 
* 

is  to  defile  —  I  fhall  now  fay  fomething  of  private  boghoufes  — 
Thefe  as  I  have  already  obferv’d  were  of  very  ancient  date  —  I 
cannot  here  but  mention  what  Ikenius  fays  of  the  neceffary  hou- 
fes  amongft  the  Jews  in  his  Hebrew  antiquities  — that  they  were 
built  v/ithout  the  houfes  and  were  fo  contriv’d  that  whoever  us’d 

t 

them 
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them  fat  with  his  face  to  the  South  and  his  back  to  the  North 
—  But  he  quotes  no  authority  for  thfe." 

Aufonius  Popma  fays  Latrina  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  private 
apartment  for  the  eafe  of  nature  —  Latnina  eji  privata  &  fami’- 
liarica  fella.  But  notwithftanding  what  he  afferts,  Suetonius' 
ufes  the  word  Latrinae  for  the  publick  boghoufes  in  more  places 
than  one.  Philander  upon  Vitruvius  tells  us  that  the  Latrinae 
were  places  dug  in  private  houfes  for  the  eafing  of  nature  in.  It 
is  deriv’d  from  latendo  as  it  is  a  private  place.  So  in  our  own 
language  it  is  call’d  a  privy.,  and  in  French  un  prive.  Others 
think  becaufe  Nonius  proves  that  Latrina  firft  of  all  fignify’d  a 
bath,  that  it  is  derived  from  lavando.  Latrina  quaf  lavatrma  — — 
See  Voffius’s  Etymol.  in  v.  Latrina. 

The  word  which  we  meet  with  in  the  ‘  new  teftament  for  it, 
and  which  is  the  proper  Greek  word- is  cL(pi^^oi)v  —  Mark  7.  19. 
dig  r  zKTrs^iviTouf,  'Turdvrob  ri  in  our  En- 

lifh  tranflation  it  is,  goeth  into  the  draught  purging  all  meats,  that 
is,  whatever  is  to  be  turn’d  into  nourifliment  becomes  pure  by 
the  fecretion  of  the  excrements  —  Grotius  fays  upon  that  paf- 
fage :  Si' quid  eft  in  cibo  naturalis  immunditiae  id  alvo  ejeftum 

purgat  relidtum  in  corpore  cibum - is  in  my  opinion 

moft  certainly  deriv’d  from  ct.(p' :  becaufe  it  is  a  place  de- 
fign’d  for  the  reception  of  whatever  comes  from  our  ^pojleriors  as 
the  Greek  word  fignifies,  'zsrvyijy  SoLKTvXicg,  tr^iyKTrip. 

So  the  Latin  fedes  which  exaftly  anfwers  to  the  Greek  im¬ 
ports,  as  we  find  in  Pliny  N.  H.  L.  21.  c.  20.  Tejies  &  Jedem 
prociduam,  and  in  the  fame  chapter,  Sedis  rimas  &  condylomata 
fanat.  The  word  feat  is  alfo  us’d  in  our  language  for  the  fame 
part,  and  fo  is  Le  fege  in  French  fometimes  by  the  low  and  vul¬ 
gar  People.  ’  -  , 

This  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  has  made  me  hit 

upon 
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upon  the  true  etymology  of  a  hotife  of  ofice ;  it  was  originally  a 
houfe  of  Off- A — e  becaufe  it  receives  whatever  comes  from  that 
part :  So  the  old  word  in  Chaucer  is  Gong  from  the 

Saxon  Gangy  i.  e.  to  go  offy  fo  in  Dutch  afgang  is  what  goes  off 
from  the  body,  which  anfwers  to  the  Greek  word  ^^(poSb^. 

'  They  fede  of  manie  manner  metes 
With  fong  and  folas  fitting  long 
And  fillith  her  wombe  and  fail  fretes 
And  from  the  mete  unto  the  gong. 

Plowman’s  Tale,  v.  97. 

So  in  another  place  he  fays  —  Thefe  harlottes  that  haunte  bor- 
dels  of  thefe  foule  women  that  may  be  likened  to  a  commune 
gonge,  where  as  men  purge  her  ordure  —  Parf.  208  b.  This  I 
think  confirms  my  opinion  of  the  etymology  of  houfe  of  office 
tho’  perhaps  a  critick  of  cleanlier  ideas  may  think  it  is  fo  calPd 
from  it’s  being  a  houfe  of  eafe  ^  but  the  other  etymology  makes 
our  Englifh  word  exactly  anfwer  to  the  Greek.  quia  re- 

cipit  quodcunque  provenit  vel  projiuit  :  i.  e.  offa—e - 

Wherever  thefe  private  boghoufes  were,  there  were  proper  things 
at  hand  amongft  the  Romans  for  the  cleanfing  the  obfcene  parts, 
there  was  water  and  a  fpunge  hung  to  a  flick  of  wood  —  Thus 
Trimalchi^fays  in  Petronius,  c.  47.  Omnia  for  as  par  at  a  funty  a- 
qua  lafanum  &  caetera  minutalia,  Seneca  mentions  the  flick  and 
the  fpunge  in  his  70.  ep.  where  he  tells  us  of  a  German  who 
thrufl  this  flick  down  his  throat,  and  fo  kill’d  himfelf.  Lignum 
id  quod  ad  emundanda  obfcoena  adhaerente  fpongia  pojitum  effy  totum 
in  gulam  farjit  &  vi  praeclufis  faucibus  fpiritum  elijit  ---  Martial 
likewife  fpeaks  of  the  fpunge  and  flick,  L.  12,  epig.  48.  c.  17. 

Quod  fciat  infelix  damnatae  fpongia  virgae 

This  fponge  Voflius  tells  us  was  call’d  in  Greek  :  fo  he 

under- 
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underftands  Catullus  when  he  fays  of  a  man  folet  iKfjLcty^  o^etv. 

And  in  this  fenfe  he  interprets  St  Paul,  i  Corinth.  4.  13.  -vdy- 
TU)v  we  are  held  as  defpicable  as  a  boghoufe  fponge,  or 

we  are  as  the  bumf  odder  of  all  men. 

The  poorer  fort  of  people  inftead  of  a  fponge  made  ufe  of  a 
ftone,  or  fhell  of  fome  herbs  for  this  purpofe :  and  therefore  Ca- 
rion  in  Ariftoph.  Plutus,  A.  4.  Sc.  i.  defcribing  the  riches  of  his 
matter  and  the  grand  manner  in  which  the  family  liv'd  fays,  now 
we  faves  don't  wipe  with  flones  as  formerly  but  leeks  — 

I 

- is  m 

<ncofoi\oig  vth)  Tpv(p'i^g  - 

In  a  Mahometan  fyttem  of  Divinity  publifh'd  by  Reland  in  a 

chapter  concerning  wafhings,  De  lotionibus - we  have  thefe 

words,  Ceterum  mundatio  pudendorum^  pofquam  7iaturae  fatisfa- 
Slum  efi^  necejfaria  ef,  &  'praefat  ut  fiat  manu  finiflra^  vel  lapillo 
&  dein  admoveatur  aqua.  See  the  notes  of  that  very  learned  pro- 
feflbr.  I  have  (I  think)  Gentlemen,  faid  enough  of  the  places 
of  retirement  made  ufe  of  in  all  ages  and  in  almott  all  places  for 
the  eafing  of  nature  in. 

I  fhall  now  fay  fomething  of  thofe  veffels  which  have  been 
made  ufe  of  for  the  reception  of  human  excrements,  fuch  are 
chamber  pots,  clofettool  pans  and  the  like. 

I  believe  that  Chamber  pots,  I  mean  veffels  made  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  urine,  are  of  very  ancient  date  even  as  ancient  as 
drinking  veffels  themfelves.  I  find  by  a  ftory  in  Herodotus  that 
the  fame  veffels  in  which  men  wafh’d  their  feet  were  us'd  for 
this  purpofe,  L.  2.  c.  172.  Amafis  (he  tells  us)  made  this  gol¬ 
den  (that  is  the  vefiel  in  which  he  and  his  guefts  were 

us’d  to  wafii  their  feet)  into  a  ttatue  of  God,  which  his  fubjedts 
prov’d  very  fond  of  and  worlhipp’d  —  After  fome  time  he  told 

them 
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them  that  what  they  fo  devoutly  w'orfliipp^d  was  what  the  E- 
gyptiahs  had  formerly  fpu’d  and  pifs'd  and  wafli’d  their  dirty 
feet  in. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  confider  all  the  different 

r 

names  which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  authors  of  thefe  veflels, 

which  were  apply’d  both  before  and  behind.  I  fhall  only  take 

< 

notice  of  a  few  by  which  means  I  hope  to  clear  up  fome  palla- 
ges  in  thofe  authors.  , 

But  I  mull  firft  obferve  that  the  fame  velfel  was  us’d  for  both 
purpofes,  and  the  fame  word  fometimes  implies  the  places  of  re^ 
tirement,  and  fometimes  the  vellel  put  in  that  place  to  receive 
the  excrement. 

Sella  familiarica  is  us’d  by  Varro  for  a  clofellool,  or  the  con¬ 
veniences  made  in  a  private  place  for  the  family.  De  re  rujlicay 
L.  I.  c.  13.  In  eo  quidam  fellas  familiaricas ponunt.  Coelius  Rho- 
diginus,  L.  26.  c.  21.  fays  —  Sellas  familiares  appellaf  Varro  in-- 
Jlrumenta  oneri  ventris  excipiendo  accommoda  familiae  —  But  this 
very  learned  man  is  under  a  great  millake  when  he  fays  that 
Caefale  is  the  fame  as  Sella  familiaris :  for  there  is  no  fuch  word 
as  Caefaky  but  it  is  a  millake  for  Cafeale  in  Columella,  which  is 
a  room  in  a  farm  houfe  to  put  cheeles  in  —  See  Scalig.  Conjedl. 
in  Varr.  R.  R.‘  p.  ips.'-  It  is  worth  while  here  to  take  notice 
that  the  different  fexes  had  different  kinds  of  chamber  pots  — 
Lafanum  was  the  pot  made  ufe  of  by  men,  and  Scaphium  was 
the  utenlil  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ladies.  This  Coel.  Rhodig.  L.  i. 
21.33.  and  after  him  Panciroll.  rer.  memor.  live  deperd.  L.  2. 
c.  70.  have  both  of  them  obferv’d  —  Thefe  two  pots  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  two  different  lhapes  j  the  former,  the  lafanum  was 
in  all  probability  round  as  our  chamber-pots  are ;  the  latter  was 
in  the  lhape  of  a  boat  from  which  it  has  it’s  name  —  in  which 
lhape  our  fauce  boats  at  prefent  are  —  This  lhape  was  thought 

more 
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more  convenient  for  the  fex  which  made  ufe  of  It  —  Accurfms 
though  a  learned  Civilian  feems  to  me  to  be  very  much  in  the 
wrong  when  he  takes  fcaphium  for  a  girdle  or  belt  in  the  Pan- 
defts  tit.  de  auro  &  argento  legato,  L.  27.  §.  5.  Arge?2to  legato 
non  puto  ventris  caufa  habita  fcaphia  contineri  —  And  I  can’t  but 
underftand  the  word  as  us’d  for  a  Ladies  chamber-pot  in  Juve¬ 
nal  Sat.  6.  263. 

Et  ride,  fcaphium  pofitis  cum  fumitur  armis  — 

I  know  fome  commentators  differ  from  me  about  this  paffage 
and  underftand  fcaphium  to  mean  fome  part  of  the  female  drefs. 
But  I  think  there  is  more  humour  in  fuppofing  a  Roman  virgo, 
who  had  been  dreft  in  the  armour  of  a  man  and  bully’d  moft 
defperately,  to  take  on  a  fudden  a  feminine  chamber-pot  than  a 
feminine  cap  or  girdle.  Martial  has  the  word,  L.  1 1.  epig.  12. 

In  fcaphium  moechae,  Sardanapale,  tuae  — 

I  am  fatisfy’d  that  this  velfel,  this  fcaphium,  was  made  ufe  of 
both  for  urine  and  ordure,  and  fo  likewife  was  the  lafanum.  This 
is  a  Greek  word  and  fignifies  either  the  apartment,  or  whatever 
veflel  was  us’d  for  the  eafing  of  nature  in,  or  a  man’s  chamber¬ 
pot.  This  appears  from  Jul.  Pollux  who  tells  us^  L.  10.  9.  that 
the  word  is  us’d  not  only  3dn  tS  (katv^rov  ci^TroTTATHy  ^  IttI  t&j 

^  —  non  tantum  de  forica  immobili,  fed  etiam 

mobili  quce  certo  loco  ponitur  &  iterum  tollitur.  We  have  the  word 
in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6. 109. 

Te  pueri  lafanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 

Where  fome  learned  men  underftand  by  lafanum  fomething  of 
ufe  in  dreffing  victuals,  or  what  may  be  call’d  a  travelling  kitchen. 
But  Lambinus,  and  I  think  juftly,  infifts  upon  it’s  being  a  clofe- 
Jiool  pan,  or  chamber-pot  and  quotes  an  epigram  from  Nicai- 
chus,  L.  2. 

F  Hi? 
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Hv  OTTOV  cuT^(rco,  S'oaoy  yjv  f^Oi, 

E^ttco,  (JcV,  'Ziretvoov,  tvBv  (pe^et  ^dcrccm, - 

I  need  hardly  take  notice  of  another  word  fignifying  a  chamber¬ 
pot,  becaufe  it  is  fo  very  common,  and  that  is,  matula  —  the 
diminutive  is  matella  —  It  is  deriv'd  according  to  Voffius  from 
tnadeo^  quafi  madula^  becaufe  it  receives  the  liquor  which  comes 
from  our  bodies  —  what  Lucretius  calls  the  humor  faccatus  corpo^ 
ris.  Having  conlider’d  the  antiquity  of  thefe  utenlils  as  well  as 
their  names,  it  will  be  proper  now  briefly  to  enquire  concerning 
the  materials  they  were  formerly  made  of  —  Now  I  think  it  be¬ 
yond  all  .difpute  that  the  firfl:  of  the  kind  were  made  of  earth 
Earthen  ware  is  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  the  lirft 
drinking  veffels  were  fuch  —  We  read  of  earthern  ^ejfels  in  the 
law  of  Mofes ;  in  feveral  palTages  in  the  book  of  Leviticus  — - 
The  particular  utenfils  we  are  fpeaking  of  are  not  indeed  men- 
tion'd  there  j  but  as  they  had  this  art  of  .making  earthern  ware 
it  is  highly  probable  thefe  were  of  that  fort.  And  fo  it  was  a- 
mongft  the  ancient  Greeks  —  This  is  plain'becaufe  we  read  that 
at  their  entertainments  it  was  frequent  for  them  to  break  their 
chamber-pots  upon  one  another's  heads  —  which  could  not  eafi- 
ly  be  done  unlefs  they  were  made  of  earth.  This  we  learn  from 
iEfchylus  and  Sophocles  who  both  fpeak  of  this  humour  amongft 
their  drunken  countrymen.  You  may  fee  the  palTages  in  Athe- 
naeus,  L.  i.  p.  17.  and  Cafaubon  in  his  notes  upon  that  place 
quotes  a  palTage  from  Demollhenes  which  proves  the  fame  thing. 
And  every  one  who  is  the  leafl:  converfant  in  the  Roman  hiftory 
knows  that  their  firfl:  veflels  whether  for  facred  or  private  ufes 
were  made  of  earth  —  And  therefore  J  lhall  trouble  you  with 
no  quotations  for  the  proof  of  this,  '  Only  I  lhall  obferve  that 
the  old  proverb  fatagit  Jicut  mus  in  matella  which  you  find  in  Pe- 

tron. 
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tron.  c.  58.  was  firft  us’d  while  earthen  chamber-pots  were  in 
fafhion  —  It  is  common  now  to  catch  mice  in  earthen  pans  — 
The  proverb  is  applicable  to  one  who  is  always  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  is  very  ftirring,  and  yet  do’s  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

It  would  have  been  well  both  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  if 
they  had  but  remain’d  contented  with  thefe  earthen  Jurdens  — - 
We  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of  both  from  the 
introduftion  of  gold  and  lilver  chamber-pots,  and  clofeftool  pans. 
-—We  find  from  Ariftophanes  in  his'Acharn.  that  the  Perfian 
king  eas’d  nature  in  golden  pots,  Aft.  i.  Sc.  2.  oktoo  fdii- 

vdg  iTTi  —  The  fcholiafl:  fays  o^og  Je 

The  Romans  were  for  many  years  in  great  reputation  for  mi¬ 
litary  valour,  till  luxury  crept  in  amongft  them  as  it  did  imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  conquering  which  was  in  reality  their 
ruin  —  Earthen  clofeftool  pans  and  chamber-pots  were  not  then 
good  enough  for  them.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  moft  fhocking 
crime  in  Antony  the  Triumvir  that  he  made  ufe  of  golden  veflels 
for  obfcene  purpofes,  N.  Hift.  33.3.  Mejjala  orator  prodidify  An-- 
tonium  Tidumvirufu  aureis  ufu?n  in  omjiibm  obfcoenis  dejideriisy  pu- 
dendo  crimme  'etidm  Cleopatrae,  And  Martial  makes  a  joke  oh  Baf- 
fus  that  he  eas’d  nature  at  a  greater  expence  than  he  quench’d  his 
thirft  —  Becaufe  for  the  one  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  gold,  for 
the  other  of  glafs  —  L.  i.  ep.  38. 

,  Ventris  onus  mifero,  nec  te  pudet,  excipis  auro, 

Bafle,  bibis  vitro ;  carius  ergo  cacas  — 

Befides  gold  and  filver,  there  were  other  very  coftly  materials  of 
which  thefe  veflfels  were  made.  Lampridus  in  his  life  of  the  He- 
liogabalus,  c.  31.  tells  us  that  his  clofeftool  pans  were  of  gold, 
but  his  chamber-pots  were  made,  fome  of  murrhay  and  others 
of  Onyx.  Onm  ventris  auro  excepity  in  murrhinis  &  onychinis  min- 
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xit  —  The  materials  of  which  thefe  chamber-pots  were  made 
bore  a  very  extravagant  price  —  The  Onyx  was  a  kind  of  mar¬ 
ble  which  grew  in  the  Eaft  which  was  afterwaitls  the  name  of 
a  fine  gem  —  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  36.  7.  Onychem  etiam  turn  in  yf- 
rabiae  montibuSy  nec  ufquam  alibiy  nafei  putavere  nojiri  veteres  — 
and  fo  L.  37.  c.  6.  Exponenda  ejl  &  onychis  ipjius  natura  propter 
nominis  focietatem  ;  hoc  in  gemmam  tranfilit  ex  lapide  Carmaniae, 
The  murrha  of  which  the  murrhine  chamber •^pots  made  was 
not  what  we  now  call  myrrhy  which  is  a  gum :  but  it  was  a  fof- 
fil,  fomething  like  the  earth  of  which  our  China  ware  is  now 
made.  So  Pliny  tells  us  in  his  prooem  to  his  33d  book.  Mur^ 
rhina  &  cryjiallina  ex  eadem  terra  effodimuSy  quibus  pretium  faceret 
ipfa  fragilitas  —  This  too  came  from  the  Eaft  as  we  learn  from 
L.  32.  c.  2.  Oriens  murrhina  mittit  —  Humor em  putant  fub  terra 
calore  de72fari  —  Pompey  was  the  firfl:  who  brought  fome  mur-^ 
rhine  cups  to  Rome  —  Propertius  mentions  murrhine  cups  made 
by  the  Parthians 

Murreaque  in  Parthis  pocula  codla  focis,  4.  5.  v^  26. 

So  likewife  does  Lucan  as  a  dear  commodity,  for  he  joyns  gol¬ 
den  ones  with  them,  L.  4.  v.  380. 

Non  auro  murrhaque  bibunt  — 

And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  foon  after,  the  extravagance  of 
the  age  produc’d  chamber  pots  of  the  fame  kind ;  but  I  fuppole* 
Heliogabalus  who  was  a  monflier  of  luft,  luxury  and  extrava¬ 
gance  might  have  them  in  great  plenty. 

I  have  faid  enough  now  of  thefe  neceflary  utenfils  —  But  I 
think  it  proper  ftill  further  to  obferve  that  it  was  the  cuftom 
both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  a  flave,  whofe 
proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  bring  thefe  vellels  to  thofe  who  wanted 
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them  —  Such  a  one  was  in  Greek  call’d  Xa^cruvoCpo^Q^  as  we  learn 
Plutarch.  The  matter  was  faid  mim  ^tt)  tS  XaozIvov  fuch  a  flave, 
Arian.  L.  i.  c.  19.  o^mv  Kcu<ra,^  cwt^ov  tS  'zxroi^o'i^.  This 

was  always  judg’d  the  very  meaneft  office  a  flave  could  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  in*  .  From  hence  comes  the  proverb  indignm  qui  illi  ma- 
tellam  porrigat^  he  is  not  jit  to  hold  a  chamber-pot  to  him^  we  fay, 
the  candle  —  For  as  Erafmus  fays,  SordidiJJimum  obfequium  ejl  mi- 
diurienti  matulam  exhibere  —  For  this  purpofe  he  quotes  a  flory 
out  of  Plutarch’s  Laconic  Apopthegms,  where  we  are  told  of  a 
Spartan  flave  who  was  very  induflirious  and  ready  to  obey  his 
mailer  in  every  thing  that  was  decent  —  But  when  his  mailer 
call’d  for  the  chamber-pot,  he  refus’d  to  obey,  and  chofe  rather 
to  die  —  as  thinking  fuch  an  office  greatly  beneath  him  —  Senec. 
ep.  77.  —  We  have  the  proverb  in  Mart.  10.  ep.  1 1. 

Difpeream,  ii  tu  Pyladi  praeilare  matellam 
Dignus  es  — 

The  lafanophorus  was  always  in  waiting  when  his  mailer  had 
company  either  to  dine  or  fup  with  him  —  So  we  find  in  Petro- 
nius,  c.  27.  that  there  was  an  Eunuch  who  flood  with  a  iilver 
chamber-pot  in  his  hand.  Athenaeus  tells  us  the  Sybaritae  firfl 
introduc’d  chamber-pots  at  an  entertainment,  L.  12.  p.  519. 
Whatever  Athenaeus  may  think,  I  do  not  imagine  this  calls  any 
fcandalous  reflexion  upon  the  poor  Sybaritae. 

-  When  any  Gentleman  wanted  the  chamber-pot,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  way  inflead  of  fpeaking  to  make  a  noife  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  by  fnapping  them  together  —  This  was  call’d  concrepare 
digitos,  Petron.  1.  civ.  Trimalchio  lautiJlmm  homo  digitos  concre- 
puity  ad  quod  Jignim  matellam  fpado  jubenti  fuppofuit.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  iignifying  the  want  any  one  had  of  a  chamber-pot  is 
mention’d  feveral  times  by  Martial,  3.  82. 
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Digit!  crepantis  ligna  novlt  Eunuchus 
Et  delicatae  fcifcitator  urinae 

8c  L.  14.  ep.  1 19.  tit,  matella  JiSlUh 

Dum  pofcor  crepltu  digitorum  8c  verna  moratur. 

8cL,  6.  89. ' 

Cum  peteret  feram  media  jam  nofte  matellam 
Arguto  madidus  pollice  Panaretus  — 

I  have  now  I  think,  Gentlemen,  faid  enough  upon  this  fubjedt. 
—  If  I  have  feem’d  tedious,  and  faid  too  much,  you  muft  af- 
cribe  it  to  the  great  veneration  I  have  for  all  points  of  antiquity 
whatfoever,  and  the  opinion  I  have  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  in 
particular,  which  would  plainly  appear,  if  I  was  to  confider  the 
feveral  moral  refleftions  it  affords  us  —  One  is  plain,  and  natu¬ 
rally  offers  itfelf,  and  that  is,  that  men  have  here  a  noble  leffon 
of  humility.  Certainly  it  muft  abate  the  pride  of  man  to  con¬ 
fider  the  abfolute  need  he  ftands  in  of  fuch  places  and  utenfils 
(as  I  have  been  treating  of)  for  the  carrying  off  what  proceeds 
from  his  body.  Is  it  not  a  great  abfurdity  for  a  creature  to  be 
proud  who  produces  fuch  monftrous  filth  and  naftinefs  ?  who 
at  certain  times  is  too  offenfive  to  the  fenfes  to  be  born  by  his 
fellow  creatures.  The  bodies  of  moft  beafts  are  much  fweeter 
than  thofe  of  m^n,  how  much  foever  they  may  value  themfelvcs 
on  their  account  —  This  is  a  plain  argument  that  pride  was  not 
made  for  man^  tho’  it  feems  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature. 

I  might  add  further  that  it  would  have  a  good  effecft  upon 
men  to  refledl  that  the  very  veffels  which  they  make  ufe  of  for 
the  moft  difhonourable  and  bafe  purpofes,  the  receiving  their 
dung  and  excrements,  are  made  of-  as  good,  nay  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  as  thek  own  bodies  —  The  fineft  and  moft  beautiful  bo¬ 
dies 
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dies  are  but  earthern  veffels  as  well  as  chamber-pots  ^  they  are 
but  ftatues  made  of  clay,  and  are  therefore  as  brittle  and  as  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  broke  as  their  chamber-pots  and  clofeftool  pans,  and 
will  certainly  be  reduc’d  and  crumbled  into  as  many  pieces.  If 
a  Lady  was  extremely  proud  and  infolent  on  account  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  form  of  her  body,  or  the  exquifite  finenefs  of  her  flefli 
and  fkin,  (he  could  not  but  fee  the  abfurdity  of  being  fo,  if  a 
philofopher  fhould  fay  to  her.  Madam,  what  you  are  fo  proud 
of  is  made  of  no  better  materials  then  my  chamber-pot  or  clofe¬ 
ftool  pan  :  and  has  the  fame  kind  of  naftinefs  in  it. 

But  the  purpofe  of  thefe  ledtures  is  not  fo  much  to  fhew  the 
ufe  which  may  be  made  of  confidering  any  point  of  antiquity, 
as  to  explain  the  point  itfelf —  And  therefore  thefe  and  fuch  like 
moral  refledlions  I  leave  to  your  own  minds. 
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